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The Place of God in Advaita. 

( From the standpoint of Dvaita. ) 

By 

H. N. IUgitavendbaciiar 

(By "The place of God in Advaita** I mean two things — 
(1) God’s place in Advaita and (2) Advaita God's place in the 
Avorld of thought. By Advaita I mean the whole system 
of Advaita as handed down to us through tradition. 1 
represent the spirit of the whole system in the name of 
^aiihurJcarya, Similar is the consideration with regard to 
Dvaita,) 

1. 1'ho meaning of the term God with reference to 
Advaita. 

'I’ho term God is commonly applied to the creator who 
is at the same time the ultimate principle in the iip.V.oisft. 
With this moaning it is not applicable to Advaita, In 
Advaita the Creator is determinate (saguna ) and is there- 
fore not tho Ultimate, and the Ultimate is » indcterminjvto 
(nirguna ) and is therefore not the Creator. So the title 
“Tho place of God in Advaita* is not intelligible. To 
somehow justify the title the term God is to be specially 
intorprotod. It is usual Avith some to take it to mean the 
Dotcrininato God (Saguna Brahman ). But it does not 
fully satisfy the spirit of the present enquiry. The present 
empiiiy is philosophical. It has the Ultimate in view. To 
justify this avc may understand by ‘God' in tho title the 
Indeterminate (Nirguijia Brahman ). This meaning has 
also a reii>rcmco to tho Determinate God. Some eminent 
Avriters on this subject also have understood the same mean* 
ing by tho term. JayaUvtlia says in his Nyaya Sudlid 
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is in fact indeterminate” (Anyetu punarastyevesvarah kintu 
parainiirlhato iurjj;una eveti sai'igirante ). A. S. (Jedon aava 
in the EnoydojwMa of Religion and Ethia^, p 285, “(In 
Vedanta ) Ood is.. .one only without a second.’* It is evident 
that the socoiidleas CjoiI in Advatia is the Inileterminate. 

2. Th(? occasion for tho Doctrine of the Indoterminate 
in Advaita. 

^^ahlarUcdrya, the founder of the Doctrine of tlio 
Indeterminate, appears lo have taken from the Upani- 

Sadie ]>assagos “From winch all these eh-Muents that is 

Drahman ( Yatovil iinani l)hritani«*-tadbrahmaV*, “I5rahman 
is real, knowledge and limith^as (Satyam jnanainanantam 
Ihahma )’* and ‘‘rirahman is one only wiihout a seconil 
(Ekainov.'idvitiyam Ijrahma )” the suggestion that Hrahrnan 
is tho Ultimate and all else is dopendont on it. To » sluil)- 
lish tho truth of it against tin? thnorh‘a cnrmnt at his time 
he formulates the conception of the Indeterrninato in his 
System called Advaita, 

3, Tho conception of tho Indoterminate. 

The Indeterminate, as the very name imlicates, is not 
the subject ot any onejuiry. Strictly speaking, there can 
be no conception of it at all. Yet the founder, with the 
idea that it can at least bo pointed to, makes use of several 
considerations, Logical, Psychological, Metaphy.sical, Cos- 
mological and Religious. 

i. ^1lO Logical ('’onsidcrations. 

Following the implication of the recognition “Tlie same 
is the knowledge that appnihended an object tlnm and 
ap])rehcnds now another object”, he distinguishes between 
two t}pCH of knowledge, the Identical and the Particular. 
Tlis idea is that without the funner the recognition is 
meaningless and without the latter it is itstdf imjjossible. 
lie takes up the former. He observes that in oidiT to be 
identical it must be otoriial. He further notes that it is 
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not revealed by an\ thiiijj external to it and in this sense 
calls it self-eviilont (Svayainjyotih). From this he concludes 
that it is evident as a whole. lie takes this to imply 
that it is devoid of all external and internal distinctions. 
'I’o present this idea he calls it rnrtless (Akhanda ), ITe 
fiirth(?r supports the same conclusion ne^^ativoly by showiiit^ 
that it cannot be otherwise. I his is his explanation. To 
deny its eternal character is to deny it at a point of 
time. I'his is absurd. For it is presupposed in its very 
ilenial. To deny that it is self-evident is to hold that 
it is made evident by an external agent. This is to 
]iresmiie that it is never presented, since that agent also 
needs to be revealed by another agent, 'Jo hold that it 
is never presented is to deny it ainl it is shown how Khis 
conclusion is wrong. Further, to hold that it is not partless 
is to niak(3 it involve distinctions relative to one another, 
'fhis is to accept that it is not presented as a whole and 
thijrefore not self-evident. It is seen how this coneliisioii 
is wrong. In these considerations lie does not attribute 
I he properties, partlessiu?ss etc. to it. Because as }»artles 3 
it has no attributes. So ho takes his descrijitioii of i^^as 
having only a negative sigidticanco. That it is eternal only 
stands for the idea that it is not non-eternal ; that it is self- 
evident for that it is not non-seifk'vident ; and that it i.s 
partless for that it is not non-partless. To imply this he 
calls it CiL He deduces great things from this conception. 
He takes up the ijuostion of the relation of the jKxrtieular 
knowledge which ho calls t’HK to Cit. SSince Cit is partless 
and has nothing exloriial to it, he concludes that vrtti is 
only sujM'rimposed on it. As the ground of viHti it is called 
Nirtjiinam Jiiahvia. 

ii. The rsychological Considerations. 

He has to show the origin of siiiM'rimposition. To do 
this he examines iho three states of human experience, — 
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waking, dreaming and sleep. Since the former two follow 
the third ho concludes that the latter must be the origin of 
the former. To illustrate this ho analyses the latter. 
But there is nothing direct in it to help the analysis. So 
he takes up for examination the thought -'‘I slept happily 
and I did not know anything/’ th;it happens to the indivi- 
dual just after sleep. This thought refers to an experience 
which must be in sleep itself. The oxperionco must be of 
happiness and non-knowlodgo. The happiness here is nob 
the negation of misery. Because the thought of the nega- 
tion of misery presup])oses the thought of misery itself. 
But sleep would be impossible with the thought of misery. 
So the happiness is positive. For similar reasons non-know- 
Icdge must also be positive. To posit the absence of 
knowledge is in a sense to posit knowledge itself. But with 
knowledge sleep is impossible. So there is the experience 
of positive happiness and positive non-knowledge in sloop. 
Since Git is partloss, its relation to Git must bo that of 
superimposition. Of the two things experienced in sloop 
happiness has no other source. On this basis he concludes 
that it is an aspect of GiL But non-knowledge is different 
from Git. To imply this he cjxlls it acit* So there are 
two things Git and acit in sleep. 

The partless Git is not the source of anything. There- 
fore he holds that acit is the source of the other two states. 
From the thought that there is no knowledge of other 
objects in sloop, he concludes that there is no ‘I* then. To 
account for the idea of *V in the other states he holds that 
it is produced just when the sleep is over. He further 
holds that acit is the cause of it. Pic makes it the knower 

*Mr. Y. Subbarao, the author of ^Mulavidydnirani' disputes 
Sankar.^crirya's acceptance of acit. Here the orthodox position is 
expounded. 
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only from the stamlpoint of vrtti, So in truth ho under- 
stands by ‘I* in “I slept happily, etc ”, Cit qualified by acit. 
All the three states hayipcn to the same individual. 'J'here 
is nothing else to connect them together. To account for 
their connection ho regards Cit itself as witnessing all and 
in this sense calls it sahi. So far he has rediic<;d the whole 
of an individual’s experience to acit with Cit as its ground 
(adhisthana ). This is to show that acit is tiio cause of 
superiinpositiou. 

iii. The Metaphysical Considerations. 

On the basis of the same idea that Cit is part less he 
holds that acit with its relation to Cit is sii[)oriin posed on 
at. Their rc3ality is made impossible by tl-.e laiterr So 
from the standpoint of Cit they are sublatod (bfidliita ). 
15 lit Cit is the very presupposition of their superimposition, 
So it is not sublatod. Acit appears even though it is 
sublateil. Vroin this ho conoludes that it is not unreal {anat). 
lie regards Cit real in the sense that it 1*^ never sublated. 
So acit is neither real nor unreal (^sadasailvilaksana ), To 
indicate this iilea he calls it vntt/»i/a. • • 

Kroni the i<lea that Git is real, lie deduces that the 
real is eternal, self-evident ami ])artIoss. Kroin this ho 
conolinlcs that all that is not eternal (anitya and savikara ), 
not self-evident ( ilrsya ), and not partless (pariccliimia) is 
'luiiliyd, lie subslantiales this position by showing that 
m>ihiiig of it is sclf-sutlicing. This may be illustrateil by 
taking, for instance, distinction (blicda ), It is in a distinct 
thing. lJut in ordm* to be there it requires another distinc- 
tion, It is therefore not self sufticing and is mithya. For 
similar reasons he considers the whole world to bo mithyiu 
lie carries the spirit of this consideration to the empirical 
presentation of Cit ami regards it as milliyd. He hohls 
the juire Cit as the Ultimate, In this sense he calls it 
Jirahman. It is the presiip[*usilioii of all philosophy about 
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it.. So the function of philosophy is not to prove it but 
to remove tho counter thoughts about it. To convey this 
idea he calls his system Advaita^ 

iv. The Cosmological Consi<kralions. 
lie further substantiates tho thought that Brahman is 
the Cosmic Ground. From the stnmlpoint of tlie indivi- 
duality of a person*s experience, ho holds him to be empirically 
dilferent from other individuals. Consistently with the 
s])irit of this idea he takes the world to consist of in- 
numerable individuals with their experiences and objects 
corresponding to these. The idea that a person’s experience 
is conditioned by ac//, to which he gives another name, 
aviilya^ to imply that it obscures tho truth, is applied 
to tho cosmic experience. To make room for indivhlual 
experience he distinguishes the cosmic condition from aivdya 
and calls it 7nt7//<7. Just w^Cit with cpenZy *7 is tho origin of 
an individual, so Cil with 9n<7j/i7 is the origin of the cosmos. 
Consistently with this iiloa he considers the cosmic ground to 
form both the material and the efficient cause of the universe. 
At; tho material cause it unfolds the universe. As tla^ efficient 
cause it knows all about the creation with the power to bring 
it out. To present this idea he calls it I^vara or Stjujaya 
Brahma, AvUlya and maya are the asj)ects of the same acit. 
Yet he has to distinguish between the imperfect indivulual and 
the perfect Is vara. To do this, while he takes avidya as 
deluding the individual lie takes muya as (?onferring overlord- 
ship and the consequent p(jrfectiun on Vvara. lifvava is, 
on account of the muya element in him, mitkyu. So his 
place ill Advaiia is in substance that of tho world. Though 
ho may ho called God only in a secondary sense, lie is in fact 
no God ifl)y ‘God’ wc mean the intimate. His ground is 
Cit, Consistently with tho idea of Ikvara as the origin of 
the wurM, he traces the world into five categoriesi that 
which is (asti ), that which appears (bhiiti ), that which is 
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liked (priya ), fonn (rupa ) and name (nama ). The first 
three represent Cit and the last two mayd. 

V, The Religious Considerations, 

So far he has shown that (Jit or Brahman is the 
ultimate ground of all. lie strengthens tlie same position 
by showing that it is possible for an indi vicinal to realise 
Rrahuian. Ue arrives at the idea of this possibility by 
analysing T, He distinguishes between two types of 
factors in it. In one sense it is cliangelcss, most liked, 
all- witnessing, self-evident and enduring in all objects, 
senses etc. And in another it is misc'rable, changing, inert 
and diflereiit from objects, senses etc. Each of them is oppo- 
sed to the other. Yet the former which represents Cit .assorts 
its reality against the Ijiller which represents acit This 
suggests that the latter can be removed by the knowledge 
of the former. When it is removed all that is is Cit or 
Brahnan, This is mukti. The bondage and its removal 
are alike mithud, 

4. The place of Sankarac.arya’s (lod both in Aduaita 
and in the world of thought as ho himself takes it to be. 

In the light of the foregoing considerations he holds that 
Hrahman as real, changeless, self-evident and partless is one 
only without a second, and It is the ground of all that ai)pear3. 
This is his God in the real sense ut the term, lie takes it 
to be the same as the rp.ani.Hadie Absolute. He thinks that 
he has established the truth of it against the doctrines current 
at Ills time. His idea i.s this l Rrahman, the ground of the 
world, is real .and is therefore ditferent from the ^uiu/a of 
the Huddhists. It is eternal and partless and is therefore 
ilifferent from the r/y /lrt7iaof the Vijridna-Vddms. It is 
one. So the doctrine of many real things docs not holil 
good. As Cit it is the source of the Vnivorsc. So the 
doctrine that holds that Pmkrti is the iiidepeudent source 
of all is \MOiig. The fact that It is cliaiigelcss and partle.ss 
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falsifios iho doctrine that JBrahinan changes. To show that 
liis philosophy is the same as that of tlic Upaiiisads he calls 
it Vedanta. Advaita or Vedanta .according to him stands 
for the idea that the Tndeterminatc Brahman is the Ultimate, 

/). Some gcmoral remarks .about his philosophy. 

With him the thought of the independent reality of 
Brahman (God) and tin? dependent reality of the worhl, the 
untruth of the doctiines that are o})posed to it are all 
commendable. But the system he .ac.tually exj)ounde<l has 
nothing to do with it. In fact, it does not dilfer from the 
doctrines he tried to refute. Not ordy this. The S|)irit of 
his ideas results in the denial of all including even the 
UltinTate. So there followed many oppositions to his sNstem. 
Among the loaders of the opposition Madhvacarya is the 
most thoroughgoing, lie clearly jK‘rc*'ived the nihilistic 
implications of Advaita. To avoitl thenn and to preserve 
the reality of the Upaiiisadic lirnhman, he expounded the 
syfitem of Dvaita. From this standpoint his system may 
be viewed as forming an improvement on Advaifa, A refer- 
endo to his criticisms against Advaita makes this idoa clear. 

(j. MadliVfiCdrya'it Criticisms .against Advaita, 

If in the light of the Upanismlic teaching wo have; to 
preserve the sole reality of Brahman, then it is not necessary 
to regard Brahman as indeterminate. It is hold in 
that the world has no reality of its own and for this re.ason 
it is said to be mitkya. The underlying idea of this is 
that which is indepjiident is real. If Brahman is real in 
this sense, then to preserve Its reality it is not necessary 
to make It indeterminate. Nor is it necessary to deny even 
the deiMjndent reality of the world. 'I ho Upanisadic passage, 
“Ihalmiaii is one only without a second/’ may bo taken to 
moan than Brahman is the only indoiiondeiitly real, 'Ihe 
world as having depmdent reality is lUjt opposed to this 
meuiiing. So bolli r>]'ahman and the wurM arc real. Any 
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definition of the real must have in view the reality of both. 
A thing may bo regarded as real in various senses. It is 
real if it has being, imlividuality, function or knowledge. 
Both the world and Brahman are real in all these senses. 
But the difference between them is that the former is 
depcnilent while the latter is indej)cndont. In the light 
of this consideration, Brahman is fleterminato though It is 
the ultimate and It docs not require the unreality of the 
world. This is the true implication of the Upanisadic teach- 
ing, Ihmyiiig this Advaita is sublated by the Ui)anisad3, 
The same idea may bo further explained in the following 
ninnnor, 

7. The Indoterminate is not real. 

'Iho conception of the Indeterminate is impossible. It 
is therefore not real. It is said in Advaita that it yet can 
b() point(.'d to. It is wrong. The state of being pointed 
to is the same as the state of being the object of conception. 
'I'o have the conception of a thing is to have the idea of it 
as distinct from other things. The same idea is pres(?nted 
by i)ointing to it. Otherwise there is no meanmg in point- 
hig to it. Further the conception of a thing is the necessary 
presupposition of pointing to it. Unless one has the idea 
of a thing how can one point to it? So without tho con- 
ception oftlie indetcrniinato there can be no pointing to it. 
But to hold that tho indeterminate is the object of concep- 
tion is a contradiction in terms, 'Ihe olq'ect of conception 
is as a rule determinate. Therefore the indeterminate is 
ill no sense real 

i. The Logical Considerations in Advaita tho rncaning- 
lo^s. 

The Logical considerations in Advaita based on tho 
strength of the ivoognitiDii “The same knowledge that 
apprehended an object then :ippiHihomls now another objeet.’* 
If there is a recognition like this, then it only proves ilie 
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similarity of knowlods^c but not tho identity of it. As refor- 
in" to identity it is not a fact. There is the recognition 
rather in a different form, as “Tho same knowor that 
apprehended an object then ai)prehcnds now another object.” 
But this only proves the identity of the knowor. So tho 
classification of knowledge in Advaita is groundless. 

Supposing even that there is identical kimwlodgo, to 
charactoriso it .as eternal, self evident and partless in the 
Advaita sense of the terms is irrelevant. Whether tho 
signilicance of this charncterisatioii is j positive or negative, 
it equally denies tluit knowledge is ]».artles.s. Thi*re is in 
fact no vital difference between the positive and the nega- 
tive'- signifieaneo. A positive quality can be negatively 
attributed — as, for example, “lie is not without wisilom” 
A negative one can bo positively attributed, c. g, “It is 
fallacious.” Furtlujr, whether a quality is positive or nega- 
tive, it is attributed to a thing to ilistinguish it from other 
things. If knowledge is so di.stinguisIuMl by its attributes, 
then to talk of it as part.lcss is meaningless. 

Knowledge is said to bo self-evident in Advaita, But 
at tho same time it is made the object neither of itself nor 
of anything else. This is nothing but the dcni.il of know- 
ledge. If knowledge is, then it must be evident to itself. 
This moans that it is nut partless. 

If it is not partless, then it is not necessary to hold 
that vvtti is superimposed on it. Both may bo Cf|ually real, 
h^ollowing the spirit of these thoughts, wo can only say this 
much: ‘‘'Ihore n re two types of knowledge, the self evident 
and vriii. The former reveals both itself and vrtti. It is 
an attribute of a knowor. 'J’his is why the form of ex2>ori- 
ence is “I know this or that object.” “The knowor is eternal 
and self-evident.” So the Cit of Advaita is a myth unless 
it is made the same as the knowor. 
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ii. The Psychological Considerations in Advaita arc false. 

In Advaita the knower is said to bo absent in sleep. 

If it wci’O true, then there is no occasion for the recognition 
“I slept happily, etc.” To hold that the cxperiencer in 
sleep is one thing and the later rccogniser is another is to 
deny the very possibility of thought. So in the light of 
the recognition we have to hold that the *1' endures in 
sleep and there is nothing siiporimi)Osod on it. 

iii. There is no occasion for the Metaphysical consi- 
derntinns in AtlvaHa. 

is hoh\ to ho mlthyd in Advaita on the basis that 
it is superimposed. Hero the reasoning is fallacious. That 
which is superimposed may not bo real lint its like must 
bo real. The silver superimposed on a shell may ridt be 
real, Hut its like — the silver, must somewhere be real, 
Without such silver there can be no idea of silver and with- 
out it there can be no superimposition of it. Further, 
without a knower there can bo no superimposition, Without 
one who perceives at k'ast an aspect of a shell there can bo 
no superimposition of silver on it. Similarly, the superim- 
position of acit on Cll is impti.ssible without the reai’ity 
of its like and the person who is the autln)r of superimposition. 
So to hold that superimpi sitioii is the origin of acit as such 
is putting tho cart before the horse. Further, unless the 
entity that is superimposed is similar to that on whl^h it is 
suporimi)osed, there can be no suixirimposition. Unless a 
shell is similar to silver, the latter cannot bo suiH}rimposod 
on tho former. If acit is superimposed on C/7, then the 
latter must be similar to the former. But Cit is similar to 
nothing. So the suporimpositiou of acit is not possible. If there 
is similarity between the two, then Clt is not partloss. 

So Cit and acit must be equally real. Tlic Advaita defi- 
nition that the real is Cit is wrong. Cit is iuuaginary. In the 
light of experience the real is that Inch exists in lime and 
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spfico. So exists the world and it is tlicrefore real. That 
which does not exist so is unreal, — for instance, the horn of a 
hare. So the real and the unreal arc contradictory; and the 
conception of mithya sa tosadvUak^ana is a contradiction in 
terms. 

The real is necessarily relative. So all the Advaita argu- 
ments cinplo3Td against the reality of the world prove in fact 
its reality. For they only moan the relative character of the 
world. This position negates the significance of Advaita and 
in its place assorts the reality of Dvaita, 

iv. The Cosmological Considerations in Advaita prove 
nothing. 

'J\io whole universe is real. Its ground must bo sought for 
so as to preserve its reality. 'I he Advaita account that Cit 
with maya i.o. is the ground of tho world is \vrong. 

CU and maya cannot bo brought together. Cit is illumination. 
Ac it is not so. The suporiuiiiosition of each on the other is 
impossible. If it is possible, tlien both .as su])urimposed must 
be unreal. To ]ireserve the reality of CU it is s.aid in Advaita 
thav only the relation of CU is su^KirimposcMl on acit. This is 
a convenient fiction, Tho same might be said with regard to 
the superimposition of acit and its reality preserved. It is 
said in Advaita that Cit is not opposed to maya. 'J’liis is to 
deny the self-evident character of CU, It may as well be held 
that the partless Cit is not opposed to the rc/dity of acit 
The so-called Itsvarn really consists of two factors entirely 
different from each other, 'rherefore tho ground of tho world 
is not one. Tho idea that the same crility is both the material 
and the enicioiit cause of the universe is wrong. Hence the 
conception of Isvara breaks down. Granting that he is, ho 
must know ami do. lliit to do both is impossible unless ho is 
deluded. Hecauso anything that appears to be other than Cit 
is the result of delusion in Advaita, Delusion is only another 
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name of superiinposit.ion. If he is deluded, then there can be 
creation. In this case the distinction between avidya and 
mdya is meaningless. 

Bo the Cosmological considerations in Advaita reduce all 
to nothing. They are due to the unwarranted assmnption 
that the world is not real. If the world is real, then only it 
has a real ground. Buch ground may be called Isvara, As 
such he is independent and therefore the ultimate. And the 
world is dependent and therefore non-ultiinatc. 

V. 'rhe Keligious Considerations in Advaita Jirc irrelevant. 

Consistently with the position just now developed, the true 
aim of religion would be as follows. If Ikvara is the indepen- 
dent source of the universe, then the bondage of an indiydual 
soul is due to his false thought that he is in<lepondent. With 
the rcali.sation that he Is dependent, ho finds hio self in Ikvam, 
his true abode. He is no longer subject to any bondage. 
This is the aim of religion. 

Hut this is not the case with Advaita, There the realisa- 
tion of Cit is said to bo the aim of religion. We have seen 
how Cit is impossible. Kven tliongli it is pos^ibV) it is partless 
and therefore not the subject of any realisation. Kurtlier 
vrtti is said to be the means of this realisation. But vrtli is 
false. 'I he false cannot remove the false. So if Cit is, then there 
can bo no bondage; and if bondage is, then there can be no 
Cit. Advaita lielps neither. 

8. Concluding remarks. 

The conception of Cod in Adiulla ilues not touch the 
problem at hand. 'I’he problem is about the source of 
tlio individiiiil and his relation to the world. It is to 
solve this that the question of Cod is taken up. The 
Advaita account of the lndeteru\inate negates the very prob- 
lem. Nor does it justily the Ui)anisailic thought. The 
Upaiiisads have in view a real Ikvara as the ground of real 
world. But the Indeterminate has nothing to do with him. 
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Nor is the position of xl/Zmifa rejilly different from the doc- 
trines that its founder wanted to refute. The world as super- 
im}iOsed is unreal. The Tndo terminate is nothing. So the 
position is not different from the SUnyavdda. Cit is made 
the ground of all. So the position is not in substance different 
from the Vijnanavatla, The world is traced to Cit and acit 
So the oneness of the ground is not attained. The partless 
Cit has no effective relation to acit and therefore acit is the 
real source of all. This position is not diffurmit from the 
Pralriiparinamavnda. Isvara as representing Cit must be 
the material cause of the world. So this position is not differ- 
ent from Brahmaparindmavdda. If he does not represent 
C/7, then he is no Isvara, 

As it has all along been indicated, if rim 7a is to bo 
consistent as a philosophy and do justice to the teaching of 
the UpanisaJs. then all about its qiialitUt ss r.fitity, oiydless 
hiowledge, ultimatevmh^afi ultimate, and the wholesale 
unreal it }j of the world we actually live in must be aban- 
doned. its Cit must be viewed as representing an indivi- 
dual knower, as a real cogniner in a real world. Its inde- 
terminate llrahman must be taken to stand for that ivkich 
is transcendently perfect. 

But to make this imjiroveinent is to accept the reality 
of both the individual knower and the world even though 
they are dependent on Brahman. If this position is ado])t.(.‘d. 
then Advalta as signifying the conception of (lod loses all 
its propriety. It may at best he interpreted as standing 
for the idea that the indeptuidently real is one. But in this 
cas(j the reality of the world is not denied. For that the 
world is not independent and that it is unreal are not the 
same. So the independent and the dependent are both real. 
To signify this idea the jK>sitioii may conveniently he called 
Dvaita. The term iJvalla .sin*. ply means that the Indejjcndeiit 
and the depeiiilent are not one. Their difference is given 
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in their very iiloa. DiiTerence is an essential aspect of every 
thin^. Without it a thing is not. Without it even the 
Indeterminate cannot be had. The Indeterminate is indeter- 
minate because it is different from the determinate. So to 
deny difference is to deny all. The term Advaita as implying 
the denial of it is only a word signifying little. So there 
is every propriety in calling the relation between the Inde- 
pendent and the dependent by the name Dvaita, This is 
exactly the position that is expounded by Madhvacarya. 
This position docs not separate the world from Brahman. It 
rather brings them together without affecting^e nature of 
either. Having these considerations in mind we may fruit- 
fully hold that Dvaita is only an improvement on Advaita, 
With this improvement the Indeterminate Ood becomes the 
flod that is Tran.sci*ndently Perfect, and the mithya world 
becomes dopendently real. So to ilcny the world is to deny 
Jirahmaa, 'I'he world is an indication of the perfection 
of lUuhman, So the idea of the pi*rfoction of Brahman 
involves that of the reality of the world 

It is interesting to note in this connectign that some 
thoughtful writers on Advaita have dimly felt the truth of 
the position just mentioned. To illustrate this some passa- 
ges from Outlines of Indian l^hilvsophy"' by my revered 
teacher, Prof. M. lliriaiiim, may he quotixl. In page 88, 
the author says, “The Upanisads, though setting forth the 
doctrine of the Absolute, exhibit a development particularly 
on theistic and realistic lines.” Here ho abandons the 
orthodox Advaita view that the whole of the Upanisadic 
teaching is in fa\our of Advaita. 'fhe orthodox view is in 
fact ihe reason why Advaita is vwWtA Vedanta, In so far 
ns he modifies this po.'^ition he accepts the view that the 
system which 'S developed on theistic and realistic lines, 
that is, Dvaita as ho socins to take it to ho, is also Vediiiita. 
In page 372, he says that Brahman does net depend on the 
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world for its being. This only means that Brahman is 
m(lo|iondont. Ihit, from this, that Brainnan is indeterminate 
does not follow. In page 37^1, he says that to term Brahman 
as nirjiuna 'only means that nothing which the mind can 
think of actually belongs to it.* Here the author is not 
satisfied with the genuine position of Ho improves 

upon it by attributing traiisdendent qualities to Brahman, 
We have seen how tliis is exactly the position of Dvaiia, 
Again, in the same page, he says, “...an appearance which 
can never be independent necessarily signilios a reality 
beyond itseff.'' ( *i'he liuddhistic thinkers do not admit the 
soundness of this reasoning. ) Granting somehow that it 
is valid, it only joints to the truth of the Independent 
Brahman but not of Nirtpiiia Brahman, fn page 375. ho 
says, ‘‘Even granting that the negative (l(?finition is only 
possible one it does not follow that Mr(ju\Ht Brahman is 
a blank. For all propositions directly or indirectly refm* to 
reality and negation nccessjirily has its ])ositivo iinjdioation. * 
Here the author makes all the negative descri[)tions of 
Brahman in Advaiia positive. This improvement, on the one 
hand, negates the truth of the Ninjuna and, on the other, 
asserts the truth of Saguva in its place. I’his is exactly 
the i^sition of Dvaifa though it is not recognis(‘d to be 
such by the author. Whatever the other details may be, 
these passages on the whole admit the transcendent qualities 
of Brahman and the dopmulent reality of the world ; and 
this sublates the true spirit of Advaita. Wo may note 
that the so called Absolutism of the author is indeed Dvaita, 
So Advaita with all its excellence is not free from incoii- 
sislom ies. But without them it becomes Dvaiia, Dvaiia 
as philosophy is sound and it is the only proper Vvddnla. 



The Place of God in Advaita — ii 

By 

P. P. S. Sastri. 

In philosophy, as in religion, “(jod'* signifies that Being 
from whom the universe has its source; lie is different from 
the world of finite intelligences as well as from the material 
world, though the degrees of dilferenee vary in the two cases. 
God in some systems does not create the finite souls, as He 
creates the material world; and the soul in advaita differs from 
(lod only as the reflection from the prototN'fit But God is 
called such only in so far as He is distinguished from the soul 
and considered to be in some relation to it. God is tlie con- 
server of life’s goods and the comforter in life’s sorrows.^ Any 
Being that transcends happiness and misery, that does not 
recognise a distinct soul to be cheered and comforted, any 
umhiterniined Being that is called the Absolute or Ultimate 
eaunot be called God; and it is not so called in the advaita 
system. The term most closely approximating to God is 
Isvara; there is a place for Isvara in the advaita ; that may or 
m.ay not be a satisfactory account of Isvara, Ibut there is no 
justification for what .Mr. Raghavendrachar has done— the 
identification of Goil with the Ultimate. 11 is paper then is 
for the most part an iijnoratw denchi. Since, however, the 
present paper arises out of the other and is expected to meet 
its arguments, some attempt is made to do this. 

I 

The dvaiiiii has always resorted to the trick of setting up 
dummies and knocking them down. The characterisation of 
the advaitin s Brahman as indeterminate is n case in point. 
The indeterminate is the characterh'ss; it is a blank, a void 
(siinya'); it is against such a conception of the adv.iitin’s Abso- 
lute that Brof. lliriyaniui so rightly protests (see p.n75, Outlines 
0 / /w(/iaw The Absolute is undetermined, while 
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the finite by its very nature is determined. The finite, 
however, is not determinate; for, to be determinate is to have 
character, to have self siibsistent reality umifTectod by change 
from within or without. Such character (not characterisation 
or characteristic) belongs truly to the Absolute alone. To call 
that the indeterminate is to prejudge the case against the 
advaitin, making him out to bo no better than a Sunyavcidin. 
^'he Absolute is the undetermined. 

What is tlio justificatinii for maintaining not nmrely that 
the undetermined is real, but also that it is the sole real ? 
The answer ^'' '‘inos from our conception of reality. When in 
our everNday experience we claim something to be rcul and 
dismiss something else as unreal, what is it that wo employ 
as our criterion/ Uniformity, consistency, persistence, not 
being subject to variation by adventitious circumstances, noii- 
sublation, in a word. Dreams, we say, are unreal, because they 
are sublatcal, Wc take waking experience to bo real, bceaupo its 
sublation is not seen so far. Ihit .so long as there is another 
place or time or thing wc have not experienced, what wc now 
experience is subject to the possibility of sublation. To guard 
against snhlaltion effectively one must, therefore, look for 
reality in what is above determination, whether in space or 
time, or by any otlicr object. Hence the conception of the uri- 
dctcrmiiKMl as the soki real. 

Rut even in this .statement we .seem to contradict ourselves. 
If the real is the undotermineil, how can there be a conception 
thereof ? ^fhe answer is that the undetermined is conceived of 
not as a term in a thinking relation, but as the non relational 
ground of all thinking and other relations. Conception does 
not gra.sp it, but indicates it as its own fulfilment, wla;rein it, 
ns conception, ceases to be. This we claim, is not intellectu- 
ally uniiitelligihli', though it cannot be fully comprehended by 
the intellect because of the very nature of the Absolute as 
transc(*nding thought. Let us assume for a moment tlie 
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uniDtelligibility of our view : Is the rival view that reality is 
the determined any more intelligible ? We have, one may say, 
a conception of the determined. Was it determined or not 
prior to the conception ? If it was determined, does the con- 
ception add to its determination ? If s(\ does it not inevitably 
distort its object ? If not, what is this relation called thinking 
which makes no ilifference to its terms ? If the difference be 
for the thinking subject, does not the determined object 
undergo a furthm* modification, as affecting the subject ? If 
so, is not the object of conception ditlerent from the object in 
itself ? If so, can the latter ever be known ? Again, 

if the obiect of conception was undetermined prior to concep- 
tion, bow is this diti'erent from our account ? Surt ly, on this 
alternative, it is nearer the truth to coniMnve of the und^tor- 
niinoil as uiidetcrminod, rather than as tletorininod. 

Furthi'r, how can any cognition be primarily of the deter- 
mined ? To be HO, it must not only aflirui what a thing is, but 
also deny what it is not. This function of negation presupposes 
the knowledge of both the substrate of the ne gation (say/ 'rose* ) 
and of the counter-correlate (s;iy, “blueness”). Ihe cognitions 
of these, — are they of the determined ? If so, they too iniifly 
negations, which in turn imply ct)gnitions of the respective 
substrates and counter-correlates. Unless we stop somewhere 
at a cognition of the undetermined, there is infinite regress; 
and even wliat is supposed to be known, the cognition of the 
delonnined, becomes unintelligible. 'I’hat is why the advaitiii 
finds himself forced to admit a final cognition which is non- 
relational and is of the im{K\rtite takhaiuja). This cognition 
is not itself the undoterminodi it thus falls short of the real, 
and ill so far forth may be callctl false; but none the loss it has 
the capacity to remove all lower grades of falsehood; that the 
fiilse can destroy the false is not a meaningless paradox, as the 
water of the dream can quench the ihirst of the dieani. 'Irue, 
the sublatcr is also sublated in turn-, but this is not unintclligi- 
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blo or in conflict with even ordinary experience. The fire that 
consumes the faggot finally consumes itself. 

II 

In what he calls the metaphysical considerations, 
Mr. Kaghavondrachar does no justice to himself or to 
the advaitin. The advaitin through a series of cogent 
arguments, shows the entire world of difference to be 
illusory. Perception, inference, presuiniition, all lead to 
the same conclusion, as the Vivaranicarya says. The world 
of particulars cannot claim absolute reality, since it is 
perceived tf^erisli in the veiy same locus where it was percei- 
ved. 'I'he nacre that is seen to perish in the “this*’wbcrc it 
Avas perceived is not admitted to boreal. The case is no different 
witfc the pot or cloth that was perceived, but is not now ])orc<?i- 
vod. Nor may it bo said that the sublation is not of the 
entity, but only of its spatial, temporal or other proi)crtiea. For, 
in the case of these prop<n ties, sincu tiny do not possess other 
spatial and temporal j)roj)erties of their own, unconditional 
sublation should bo admitted; and what is possible in respect 
of the properties may bo possible in respect of the thing itself. 
Tliere is inference too to the effect that because of their differ- 
ences co-existent with a common nature, as existent, the 
particulars are superimposed on a basic identity. And since 
what is not illusory, say Ijrahinan, is known to b(3 neither 
originated nor destroyed, it is presumed that the entire world 
of particulars, for which there is origination and destruction, 
is illusory. I'he world, however, cannot be wholly unreal, like 
the horns of a hare, as then it would not be presented at all. 
Hence the postulation of its ditference from the real as well as 
the unre.il. of its e.sseiitial indetunninability. Nor may it bo 
urged that to accept the indetenninable is to violate a funda- 
nental law of thought. What hapix?nH here is not the accep- 
tance of two opposites (which is absolutely unwarranted), but 
the rejection of two opjx>sites ; the latter is not unjustified 
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unless it is shown that 'the opposites arc also contradictories; 
and despite the apparent contradiction in verbal form between 
“sat** and *'asat**, they should be admitted in the light of expe- 
rience to be but contraries; for there is a whole world of ap- 
pearances, which are neither real like Brahman, nor unreal 
like a barren woman's son. 

Ill 

Pure intelligence as defined by indeterminable nmya is the 
Jiva. A plurality of divas is established in experience; hence 
there must bo a plurality of mayas as their dcterniinaiits/rhese 
milyas, being impure cannot find a location ifTiift.* absolutely 
laiiitlesa Brahman. The ignorance is about Brahman; but it 
belongs to and is located in th(3 Jiva. 

Ill this scheme, whore Brahman is the unconditiTuned 
and the Jiva is tlie avidya-cuiulitioned, where is the room 
for a (lod ? lie cannot be the uncomlitioned, for that is 
Brahman. He cannot be the conditioned, for that would 
reduce him to the status of a jiva. He is not the cause 
of the conditioning, since this is beginningless. To say that 
Lsvara is conditioned liy maya does not, as Mr, Baghaveiidra- 
cliar remarks, remove liim far from the migrating soul ; tbr, 
there is no distinction between maya and avidya, except 
as between the collective and the distributive, or ns between 
the relatively pure ami the relatively impure. The truth 
of this criticism does not atfect the advaitin, for, in no case 
does he seek to identify lsvara \Nith the ultimate. That 
conception is real in so far ns it works ; but in the last 
resort that too is fictitious. But there are relatively 
intelligible ways of viewing this. On the principle that 
the offering is proportionate to the demon, a fictitious lsvara 
may well fulfil all the demands of a jiva that is itself 
fictitious. 

Wlat happens may be thus conceived. 1'he jiva is 
enveloiied in nescience located in himself. As a consequence, 

_ 
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though he is in reality identical with the one secondless 
Absolute, he feds litnited in time and in space and by other 
objects, intelligent and noti'intclligent ; though of the essen- 
tial nature of intelligence, he feels his cognitive capacities 
limited to particular objects and particular means; though 
having no desires to satisfy or purposes to fulfil, he finds 
himself limited to acting in specific ways for specific ends 
with uncertain success ; as the logical presupposition of such 
limited capacities, |{nown to be limited, he feds compelled 
to project not a being that is essential knowledge, but one 
that is the ^'^niser of all, not a being that has no purposes, 
but one th.at lias all purposes fulfilled. This postulated 
Being is common to all jivas ; for, whatever their stsirting- 
jioinC, they arrive at the concoiJtion of the possession of all 
capicitios ; they agree in what (lod is, though they may 
ditl'cr ill their conceptions of the mode in which He is a 
complement to each of thorn. This Ood has maya as ad- 
junct, for, if He were adjunctless, Ho would bo knowledge, 
not knower. But by the very conditions of the postulation, 
He is not conditioned by maya, as jivas are. While jivas 
arc in ay a- bound, Isvara is the controller of maya (rnayam 
tu prakrtini vidyat, mayinam tu inahesvarani ) ; lie is limited 
by maya only in so far as He should have something to 
control. 

This conception ofisvara i-omains, however, still on the 
level of the dualistic conci.*ption of tho world. It iinplii^s 
distinction among riiiito intelligences and from the sn])reinc 
intdligoiico, also from what is noii-intdligcnt. But it gives 
room for moving on to non dualism when these distinctions 
arc transcended njayii apprehended as phenomenal, and 
Jh’nhmaii realised to be the sole real. 'Jhat is why the 
advaitin finds it possible to admit Isvara. So long as there 
is ignorance, it is bi polar, involving a distinction of locus 
from content. It is located in the jiva and refers to Isvara. 
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1'he being with finite powers posits not an infinite being, 
but a being with infinite powers. God is an indispensable 
postulate of the thinking man. But when the thinking 
is thought out, when it has ceased to be discursive and lias 
fulfilled itself in exiierienco, when, as the advaitin would 
say, it has culminated in the intuitive realisation of the 
Scriptural declaration of oneness, then there is neither 
God nor man. These two were like the prototype and the 
reflection ; the reflecting medium having been realised to 
be unreal, there is neither prototype nor reflection, but pure 
intelligence alone. •• • 

It is possible to urge that God thus conceived is but a 
human product, a creation of human frailty and credulity, 
not an incontestable verity. 'I'he only answer is that ^.horo 
can ho bo truth for us which is not in this sense a human 
product, 'fruth for ns lies not in a wholly super human 
world, but in what we experience. The test of truth lies 
not in relation or non-relation to human experience, but 
in the integrity of what claims truth. Is it a section, a 
part, an abstraction which we declare to be true ? Or is it 
the fundamental presupposition of experience, somethiiig 
which is concrete and a whole, in the absence of which our 
experience at its best (not at its weakest ) fails to be inte- 
lligible ? The advaitin answers the first question in the 
negative and the second in the affirmative. That is his 
reply to the charge aforc-mentioned. 

IV. 

Mr. Kaghavendrachar s attempt to secure a dopon- 
dont reality for the world merits some attention. 'I'he 
advaitin does not deny dependent reality to the world ; 
such reality, however, is for him the same as phenomonality. 
The illusory snake certainly exists at the time of the illu- 
sion ; it is real to that extent, since if it were unreal it 
would not appear at all ; and its reality is dept'udent on tliat 
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of tho ropo ; relatively speaking, the rope is independently 
real, while tho snake is depeiidently real ; the fornior exists 
for some considerable time to all persons in that place, so 
long as they do not sulFer from defective sense-organs ; the 
latter exists only for certain pco[)Ie at certain times ; the 
latter is sublat.able by the roi)e-cognition, while the former 
is sublatable by Brahman cognition alone. Suppose for a 
moment these two wore not related in this way but as the 
strands of the rope to the rope, or as the roi)e -maker to 
the rope; would it still be j)ossiblo to speak of the intlepende,nt 
reality of S!T^ of tho rclata ? The ropc^ is dependent on the 
rope-maker, but so is tho rope-maker on the ro{)e; for, ho would 
not be rope-maker but for the rope. In other words, if the so- 
cjilled indop«?ndeut real is in a real relation to anything else, 
it is not independent; and if the relation is not real, one at 
least of the rolata must be phenomenal, and this is what the 
advaitin claims. It may be said that on the advailin’s prin- 
ciples both rolata should be unreal ; this is a contingence of 
the acceptable. That is why the advailin’s Brahman is said 
to be supra-velatioiial, while even Isvara is said to be pheno- 
menal, since Lie is in the world of relations. It is meaningless 
to say that “the real is necessarily relative’*. On the contrary, 
what is relative cannot a.s such be real. 'I'ho reverse has the 
supi)ort neither of Scripture nor of reason. And dualist att(iin- 
pts to torture texts can be paralleled only by Mr. Raghaven- 
drachar'.s misinterpretations of the passages cited from Prof. 
Uiriyanna. 



The Place of God in Advaita-Hii 

By 

A. C. Mukerji. 


A mass of conflicting opinions defying all attempts at a 
successful synthesis, a aeries of ineffectual hair-splittings load- 
ing to no definite results, mutual fault-flnding, attacks and 
counter-attacks — these are generally supposed to sum up the 
nature of philosophy and indicjite the function of a ])hilo.so[thor. 
However unpalatable and provocative such a characterisation 
may be, there is no denying the fact that thfflisJbry of philo- 
sophy, cither in the west or in the east, boars ample testimony 
to this deplorable state of philosophical thought; and, I believe, 
even the conception of the history (-f philosophy as the progres- 
sive realisation of the Absolute Truth through the relative 
truths of the divergent systems of thought or as the passage of 
the world* spirit through the different spirits of the ages, 
cannot wholly disarm the critics. What is this apparent friiit- 
lessness due to y I believe there is but one answer to it. A 
system of [ihilosophy, though professing to give a^deepor insight 
into the nature of tlie universe by a rational sifting of cxisfing 
knowledge, is frequently intiueneed by alogieal considerations. 
And when exlra-louical forces are allowed, cither consciously, 
or unconsciously, to guide and incite a construction, the results 
are bound to be as various and conllicling as arc the human 
prejudices and predilections. We have in that case travelled 
beyond the limits of philosophy into the region of the ‘Idola*. 
And as the voice of Reason, which is the voice of tlie universal, 
is thus smothered under the weight of the ‘idola*, all prospects 
for the suece.ssful termianation of an issue through mutual co- 
oiieraiioii and understanding arc bound to disappear, because 
the irrational ‘idola’ arc proverbially personal and individiuil. 

The long-urawn out di.^pute between the munist and iht? 
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pluralist is one of the clear cases in which the controversy has 
been perpetuated by the disputants stepping into the region of 
the *Ido]a’; and the inevitable consequence is that Reason 
degenerated into a handmaid of the irrational, and in place of 
a dispassionate quest of truth, we get the sophistical pleading 
for a foregone conclusion. A certain amount of stdf created 
delusion is inseparable from such a procedure. And I have 
no doubt in my mind that such a delusion is, to a considerable 
extent, responsible for the dispute between Mr. Raj^havendra- 
char and Mr. Sastri over the problem of the place of God in 
.adviiita. I call it a delusion because I find it difficult to ima- 
gine that the oposition they have created between their respec- 
tive positions is in reality so strong and irreconcilable as their 
genera^ procedure would load one to surmise. In fact with a 
little redistribution of emphasis, the paper of Mr Raghavendra- 
char might easily be taken as «ui exposition of the views ho 
scoins anxious to criticise; ami similarly, Mr. Sastri’s [»apcr 
requires a little ro-(Mliting in order to show that it is but a 
further continuation of the arguments employed by the? forim'r. 
To substautiat(j my contentions in detail would take mo far 
beyond the limited s])aco of this 2)apei; yet something must bo 
said in respect of this delusion in the setjuel. Meanwhile, what 
I would like to ni.ake clear is that the opposition between the 
two positions is ultimately due to the fact that both of tin; 
writers have neglected to emjdiasisc the fundamental character 
of the advaita as a spiritual discipline. I would therefore 
begin by removing this deficiency. 

If it is assumed for the time being that the function of 
philosophy is to know the univei*so as a systematic unity, then, 
the aim of the advaita speculations may be saiil to consist 
essentially in bringing about a spiritual conversion of the finite 
into the infinite by means of knowledge or piMam. The 
finite is hero called upon to shake off its limitations and thus 
realise its own nature through systematic knowledge. But as 
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finite knowledge has its own presuppositions, the method pros- 
cribed is that of training the finite faculties of knowledge 
gradually through a number of definite stages, so that they may 
be stimulated towards what yet falls outside their scope. The 
advaita literature, as is well known, abounds in such oepressiona 
as the mounting of a staircase, the standpoint of ordinary 
experience, the viewpoint of ultimate realisatiijn. etc. Here 
lies the source of the difficulties in understanding rightly the 
advaita position. As the reasoning has necessarily to pass 
through a series of teiitativo conclusions, each of which is 
valid only for a particular stage, they are siyjg to^corne into 
conflict with each other when the conditions under which alone 
they arc valid arc ignored or mis-stated. This I have always 
taken to be the right explanation of the apparent contrailic^ions 
that have proved to be a stumbling block to the exponents of 
the advaita position. M'lu.7 aie all due to the omission of the 
particular standpoints from is hh*h alone the statements aro 
meant to be true. 

The result that emerges from these considerations is that 
the terms truth, reality, etc , as nsetl in the advaita philoso- 
phy, have always a reference to ]'.articuliir cemtexts, ani 
coiisO(jucritly are likely to lead to confusion when they aro used 
indiscriminately. Hence, I am inclined to believe, the key 
to a right estimate of the place of (lod in the advaita philo- 
sophy, as also of a number of fundamental problems, lies in 
its classification of experience into diff(.*rent levels of perfection, 
the most important of these being the vydvaharika and the 
]htramdrlhika levels of experience. In view of the 
importance of this distinction, it will be useful to add here a 
few words of comments on their difference as well as relation. 

'.rho most fundamental characteristic of the parainarUtika 
level of oxix*rience is its fcransociideiice of duality in all its 
forms. It is an experience which is so subversive of all the 
recognised canons of human knowledge that it has no place 
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for evon such n gonoiifi relation as that of the experiencing 
Bubjoct to the oxperioiicoc] object. It is, therefore, aptly called 
an absolntoly non-dnal and nltra-mlational experience. Here 
alone Reality is supposed to stand self-revealed. As thus 
stated, its contrast with finite exi»eriencc is obvious. Finite 
knowledge is nec^essarily relational or discursive. It not only 
involves the subjnt object relation, but also those inter-objec- 
tive relations that are generally called the basic conceptions 
of thought or categories. I'hiis, duality being implicit in 
the very strncture of finite ext^rienoe and finite faculties of 
knowl(Mlgc.t tk'.t which is ex hifpothcsi non-dual must bo 
indistinguishable from a pure nothing, a rnoro naught that 
cannot stand as the subject of a significant pro[»o.sition. Thus 
the ^:on-dual Reality, though it is nr>thing less than the eois 
realii^slmum, is, for us, the ens ab^ohita indeternu'iuifiLm^ 
How then is it jiossihic to bridge over this gri'at chasm be- 
tween the finite and the inlinife, and thus to bring about that 
spiritual conversion which, as we have said above, is the final 
aim of the advaita s[)Cculations ? The answer is given in the 
advaita method of gradually training the finite faculties 
tfiroiigh successive stages of approximation to what is yet 
beyond their scope. Thus our discursive or vvltydtmaka 
knowlefigo sutlers a gradual transmutation leading ultimately 
to the Absolute Experience. Here, the advaita method oilers 
a stroiig contrast to the mystical method as reprosemtod, for 
iiistaiico, by the Yoga philosophy. As we have put the whole 
position el^;^;^\hero, the ad\aita li.ethod is not that of reiiio\ing 
the defis'.ts of discursive knowledge* by a straight leap to the 
mystic platform; on the contrary, a rigorous intellectual scru- 
tiny is regarded here as an indispensable geiuoativc! condition 
of the Absolntc Ex[ierienc(i when* alone Reality stands self- 
revealed, J.ike the temporary scaffolding which has an 
indippeiisable function while the construction is not comjileled, 
the discuisive knowleilgc iirejmes the path to Intuition, and 
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is, therefore, an important propsedeutics to Absolute Experi- 
ence. 

The peculiarity of the advaita method, as explained hero, 
ought to awaken us to the difficulty of a right interpretation 
of the fundamental vedanta tenets. The terms asat, mithya, 
etc., which are the current coins of the advaita speculations, are 
sure to propagate confusion when they are simply translated 
as non-existent or unreal. Even the usual term’ ‘phenomenal 
reality', though used extensively for the vyavaharika sattd 
has always appeared to rne to be responsible for not an incon- 
siderable amount of mischief and inisundcrst^diii^. And the 
reason lies in the fact that the vadanta categories are always 
relative to definite stages or levels of ex[>erience, the most 
important of which, as suggested above, are the levels of dis- 
cui'.sive and non-disciirsivc experience. The great chasm exist- 
ing between these two types of experience ought to indicate 
clearly the danger of applying in the same sense the catego- 
ries of reality and unreality, or of existence and non-existence, 
to the facts ol different levels; this would be a serious 
misapplication of the categories beyond their legitimate sphere. 
Jf, for example, the world, in the advaita system,* is condemijed 
as mithya or non-existent, this is not equivalent to saying 
that the world docs not exist for us, or that ourxorld is a 
mere dream or an ordinary illusion. Such an evidently .absurd 
lx)sition can have no place in any serious philosophy; and 
while this niiHreprcscntation of the advaita system persists 
none can claim to have gone through even the initial baptism 
for understanding the profound implications of the theory of 
Maya, 'I'he distinctions that we ordinarily make between a 
real thing and an illusion, or between the vv orld of waking 
coiisciousiiess and that of dream, it is very im|)ortant to note 
in this connection, are distinctions within finite experience; 
and, consequently, when an appearance is condt'inncd as a 
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appcarancos. That ia, to put it from tho othor side, it is only 
in so far as wo know the nature of the real rope, that we can 
condemn tho snakc-appoaranco as an illusion. No philosophi- 
cal thought can seriously ignore this essential corrolativity of 
tho finite C!itot»ories. c4 

In the light of those considerations, if we now try to 
ascertain the place of Ood in advaita, it may be easy to see 
that (lod ns an omniscient and omnipotent Being possessing 
personality and perfections, and, as such, inspiring and satis- 
fying religions sentiments of humanity has a genuine place 
in it. Si^ph Ciod is as real as the individual centres of 
experience, or, as the world of our common experience, our 
moral strivings and aspirations, our happiness and misery, 
Neit])^ 9 r He nor the.sG minds and material things are mere 
illiLsions. 'fhe fact tliat they are absolutely non-existent from 
the stand-point of a higher oxpcriein:e does not militate 
against their gcnniiie reality for our experience as it is now, 
A fictitiou.s (lod can as little satisfy a factual redigious sfuiti- 
inent as the unreal mirage can quench a real organic want 
for water. Not only lliis, but tho vedfiiita method as a 
iVjethod of spiritual discipline would leduce its(*lf to a sham 
mockery, not a serious pilgrimage*, if reality were dmiied to 
those wjy things which form the biwkground of the successive 
stages of the jirocess. 'I'hat is, if tho lioal is self- revealed at 
the final stage of Absolute Expcrhince, such a stage cannot by 
any nuiaiis bo reached through a more imaginary discipline ; 
h(‘nco the reality of the higher exiKjrieiieo iinplii?s tlu* reality of 
tin; lower stages, quite as much as the real completed .stj uctiirc 
iiiijilies the reality of the scaffolding. (Jod, therefore, has the 
fullest measure of reality in the advaita system; nay, a real 
(j!od is a]i indis|Kmsal)le postulate of the advaita method of 
.s[)iri t ual real isat ion. 

To put this idea in a clearer form, it may be useful to 
contrast the vydvahuriLu milu offJod with tlu* conct?ption 
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of phenomenal reality as the hitler is usually interpreted. 
'I'he distinction between appearance and reality, ydienomcnon 
and nournenun, thin^ as it is fur us and as it is in itself, 
implies a geuiiine transfurniation of reality when it is made 
to conform itself to our faculties of knowledge. So a phe- 
nomcmil reality is a distorted reality, it is the esse in inte- 
llectu and not the esse in re. It is also used in the sense 
of a sclf-discre|)ant reality, a fragmcntai*y reality claiming 
to be a res completa. The vyavahurika reality is neither 
the in intellectv, which is but the transnmtcd or disfi- 
gured imago of Reality, nor a fragmentary manifestation 
of that wliirh is fuller ami completer than the phenomenal 
reality. It is vyavahTirika only in the sense that it is 
organically connected wdth the finite or pre -intuitional 
stage of development. While the finite remains as finitis 
know'ledgi* is necessarily discursive ; but the fact that th(;ri,* 
is another typo of isxporience which is not discursive does 
not prove that the objects of discursive knowledge are non- 
existent or unreal for the finite intelligence. Similarly, 
though (lutl and the entire rubric of individual souls and 
material things, reduce themselves to absolute non-entitjos 
which couM not exist either in the past or in the presemt 
or, ag.-un, in the future, yet, this is not incomp:f*i^le with 
their fullest reality at the pro-intuitional stage of existence. 
It is this which the advaita system seeks to convey by its 
comparison of the ^^orld to a sort of C(\smifi illusion. The 
onlinarv illusions show clearly how an absolutely non existent 
entity can be as clearly purcoivccl as any real thing, ami 
how the nonexistence of the illusory entity can be realised 
only when the illusion has disappeared, but not before it. 
Iiut this analogy is never meant to condemn the world as 
illusory for us. 

I must now turn to what I have called above the self- 
created delusior born of an initial prejudiee which prevents 
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unanimity in philosophical conclusions. It is difficult to 
imagine from the general trend of Mr. Raghavendrachar'a 
analysis of the advaita position that he might be entirely 
ignorant of such a fundamental distinction of standpoints 
from which, as has been emphasised above, the vedanta 
thought must be interpreted. When, for instance, it is 
remarked that the real is necessarily relative, or that the 
whole universe is real, or, again, that difference is an essen- 
tial aspect of everything, none but the ill-informed will 
take these observations to be anti-vedantic. In fact, each 
of these so-called criticisms, far from exposing the defect of 
the advaita position, is explanatory of the well-known vedanta 
contention that finite knowledge is necessarily discursive, 
So far as the reality of the universe is concerned, this, as I 
have contended above, is nevrr denied by it. The really 
important (jneslioii is, not whether the universe is real, but 
whether the category of reality can be relative to a parti- 
cular level of experience. But this point is not adequately 
accentuated by \fr. Raghavendrachar, and the consequence 
is that he inoculated into the advaita system a disease 
which docs not really affect it. It will neither be possible 
nor profitable to discuss here all the interesting issues to 
which paper refers. Whether the advaita represents 
a position that can be distinguished from the rival theories, 
such as fsunya-vada, Vijfiana-vadn, Prakrliparinaina-viida 
and Brahmaparinama-vada, whether recognition implies 
the identity of the knower rather than of knowledge, how 
fiir the doctrine that knowledge is neither an object of 
itself nor of anything else amounts to the denial of know- 
ledge, whether supcriinpositioii is possible within the pre- 
suppositions of the advaita system, and, last of all. if 
!Madhvacarya adhered to the spirit of the Ujianisads more 
closely than .^ankarocarya, — these are some of the highly con- 
troversial issues raised by Mr, Kaghavendraclmr which, I think, 
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cannot be adequately discussed in a short paper. And it 
seems to me that the very fact that such a huge list of 
controversial topics is lightly dismissed ^vith a cynical 
indifference to the arguments on the other side is strongly 
suggestive of the spirit of the advocate pleading before a 
court of justice rather than that of a philosopher before 
the tribunal of reason. 

Mr. Sastri s paper arises out of the previous contribution 
by Mr. Raghavendrachar and, consequently, cannot keep 
itself entirely free from the contamination of the latter. While 
justly complaining that the Absolute should evc^ have been 
ideii tilled with Qod, he seems to reduce the advaita conception 
of Uod to a mere pragmatic necessity, a mere fiction which may 
well fulfil all the demands of a fictitious ‘.Tiva’. Hero, t^ain, I 
am inclined to believe, Mr. Sastri fails, like Mr. Raghavondra- 
char, to see the importance of the ilicorv of different levels of 
experience which holds the key to the advaita position. A 
determinate (led. as 1 have tried to emphasise above, is not a 
mere fiction, much less can the individual centre of experience 
which is the logical presujiposition of every fact and fiction can 
1)0 itsedf retluced to a liclioii. If it is admitted that “God*is 
an indispensable postulate of the thinking man"j^and that 
God and man are “like the prototype and the reli’C!^ion,** 
what follows from this admission is, nob only tlmt botn the 
prototype and the reflection disappear with the disapjiear- 
iince of tho reflecting medium, but also that God is real 
while tho medium is there, 'fhero are many passages in 
Mr. Sastri’s paper which appear to lend themselves to this 
interpretation, but I find it difficult to reconcile them with 
his conception of Cod as no more than a pragmatic 
necessity which “is real in so far as it works.” This smacks 
too much of the subjectivistic ami the sceptical tendencies 
of contemporary ]iragmatism to be of any value in a system 
of philosophy which seeks to iiidicaie the path to spiritual 
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realisation. God, 1 must say at the risk of repetition, is 
not a fiction simply because the stage of God-realisation 
is transcended ; it is, on tho contrary, an undeniable reality, 
representing a real stage in the entire process of realising 
the Absolute. It is true that with the realisation of the 
last stage of the discipline, there supervenes a radical change 
of attitude, and the entire universe of plurality reduces 
itself to a fiction, but this fact does not support the unrea- 
lity or illusoriness of the universe at the pre-intuitioiial stage. 

Mr. Sastri does not evidently think it necessary to 
discuss alHthe iiiSues raised by the first paper, and, I believe, 
a full discussion of them would be impossible within the 
scope of a short essay. It is, however, equally difficult to 
enter *acrc into a critical consideration of the new issues 
which he has himself raised in his own exposition. The 
udvaita definition of the real as that which is never sublated, 
or as that which is neither originated nor destroyed, the 
description of the unreal as that which is ]»erci‘ivcd to 
perish in the very same locus where it was perceived, the 
possibility of^ a reality above all determinations, thii question 
of the location of niaya,— those are some of the points which, 
again, am not less controversial than lln>se referred to 
by M/^**Uaghaveudrachar I shall, therefore, conclude with 
a reminder and a suggestion. It is well known how a great 
divergence of opinion exists even within tho ad vail a school 
itself on the problem of the locus of mfiya which led to a 
serious schism between the ‘vivarana* and the 'bhumatr 
schools ; similarly, there is anything but unanimity amongst 
the advaita philosophers in i*egurd to their conct*ptions of 
the relation between 'cit* and maya’, and this has consider- 
ably inlluenccd their opinions on the nature of ISvarji, some 
regarding l^\ara as the pure cit reflected in the inay.i, others 
considering Tsvara as the cit in association with ina\5 and 
so on. In the face of such divergence of tendencies in the 
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advuita school itself, it soeiiis to me to be very risky, if not 
rash, to reinaiu content with such remarks as that rnaya 
belongs to and is located in the jiva, or that Isvara, though 
limited by iiifiyrt, is the controller of maya. I do not mean 
to suggest that such remarks may not be true ; all 1 mean 
is that in view of the controversy on this head, any dogmatic 
assertions cannot be expected to throw much light on the 
fidvaita theory of Ood, particularly, in the present context. 
So much in the shape of reminder, I now pass on to the 
suggestion. 

The history of the battle between Advaiba aiicVits crith.-s 
has appeared to me to he mostly a history of what I have 
called the stdf ereated delusion of philosophers ; for, the 
encounter is not in reality so fierce as the battle cries^would 
lead one to imagine. Tliat relation and difference are 
inst.'iiarablo from our knowledge, and consequontly even 
the highest coiicoivaldo n^alitv must be relational, — this has 
never been d‘‘nied by any type of absolutism. Such a rea- 
lity, us lightly contended by the critics of absolutism, must 
he dcLermimiLe, and the relation helween it and the world 
of niiiltiplicil y may be one of depeiidonne. And, then, dt 
may be urged that (lod being the unconditioned ground 
»)f the world, the latter has no independent exisL'ime of 
its own. This. I repeat, has not boon totally rejectee by 
absolutism, though tho sup]iositioii that it is an entirely 
anti advaita conception is mostly responsible for the pro- 
tracted controversy. 'I he really puzzling question is whether 
the highest reality of relational thought is in reality the 
highest. The puzzle has survived all attempts made, in 
Indian as well as western thought, for a successful solution. 
It is well known how' I’lotiniis, Spinoza, Schelliiig and a 
number of British absolutists liave contested the pretensions 
of discursive thought to reveal the highest reality, in a 
spirit w Inch cannot fail to remind us of the general attitude 
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of the advaita thinkers of India. Now, the really vital 
question, as repeatedly urged by the critics of the theory 
of ultra-relational reality, is : how can thought criticise 
itself ? If thought is necessarily relational, the so called 
nltra-rclational reality must fall beyond the scope of thought, 
and ull discussions about it must be abandoned once for all. 
Even to remark that it is the non-relational ground of all 
thinking and other relations docs not remove the difficulty, 
because the conception of ground is itself a relational cate- 

Anything liJke a detailed consideration of this puzzle 
cannot be undertaken at this place. I must, therefore, 
content myself with a brief analysis of the position of 
advuit^^, as a mere suggestion, in I’clation to this ultimate 
problem, 'fhat Ecaliby is ultimately ultra- relational, and 
consequently above ail determinations, is the central thought 
of the advaita philosophy. At the same time, it is clearly 
conscious of the relational character of all thinking and 
of all reasoning. It follows from thoso two positions tlnit 
the ultra-relational is inconceivable for us. Yet, logical 
thought, according to it, being an indispensable stage in 
the entire process of realising the ultra- relational Absolute, 
the u^Minkable has to be brought under the conditions 
oftlymight by means of attributing to it what really cannot 
belong to it ; this, as is wtdl known, is the necessity of 
suiKM'irnpo.sition. 'fhe Brahman, though absolutely distin- 
ctiou-le.ss. is to be conceived as that to which belongs, as 
it were, the germ of all distinctions ; and this ma}^ then be 
conceived as maya, sakli or ])rakrti of tho omniscient Lord. 
Thus, su{)crimposition, which is but another name for acco- 
mmodation to the conditions of discursive thought, occupies 
a prominent place in the advaita method of stimulating 
thought to go beyond itself. 
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Throughout the development of modern Realism, the 
concept of consciousness has suffered a process of continuous 
attenuation. The position has been a little paradoxical, for 
while the reality and independence of consciousness have 
always been more or less systematically maintained, the 
concept itself has lost in content and detail. Pjeginning in 
Descartes, Locke, Reid and llnmilton with an nnqu^tioning 
conviction in the reality of consciousness as a full-blooded 
entity or substance, one may observe the process of anah sis 
and abstraction at w'ork in Hume, Mach, Avonarius and James 
who resolve it into sensational elements constituting 'pure' 
experience, until we get, on the one hand, the 'neutral mosaic’ 
of critical realists and the realism of Being of .Holt and, on 
the other hand, Russell’s 'constructs* and the realist notion 
of pure ‘diaphaneity*. ' 

The main motive for t his disposition to repudiate or >^hittle 
down Goiiscioiisness is the implicit assumption that the 
admission of consciousness and the mental states bound up 
with it eventuates in some form of 8nbjecti\ism or idealism. 
And, most forms of realism arise as reactions to the subjec- 
tivist iiuide of thinking. Further, the reality and indepen- 
dence of the external world of objects is seriously jeopardised 
the inomont consciousness is admitted as an entity. And 
finally, knowledge loses its directness and immediacy if consci- 
ousness is allowed to intervene between the objects. On these 
grounds Realism formulates its two important theses, viz. , 
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(1) Inclependoiico of Objects, and, (2) Directness of 
perception. The miuiinuin that a realist would claim may 
be forinulatod in the proposition *'that some entities some- 
times exist without beinsf exptTienced by any finite mind”*. 
Now, I am not concerned in this paper with the examination 
of the claim embodied in the two theses. I shall primarily 
attempt a critical review of the dovolopment of the notion of 
consciousness and the vicissitudes it has suffered in the 
history of modern realism, and incidentally consider 
the part it has played in realist theories of knowledge. I 
shall also try to show how the confusion between the epistemic 
and the metapfiysical and o])istomic and phenomentdogical 
points of view has been mainly res])onsible for tho growing 
indecision and ultimate sterility of the realistic thought of 
today. hi conclusion I shall make an attemi>t to suggest 
a way out of the impasse by pointing to pure plicnomonology 
as a possible way of redemption. 

Now, as we know, early realism in Descartes, Locke, and 
the Scottish common sense* was not self- 

eonscious. Its method is thoroughly naive and uncritical. 
Th/^ main problem is the explanation «)f ‘given’. Oivenness 
is characterised by externality and independence ami as such, 
exists ip 'its own right, i.e., imle])cndently of a knowing cons- 
cionsX^RS or subject. Like .any other given the sul)j(?ct or 
consciousiKfSs is also real per se. The function of consciousness, 
if it can be said to function at all. is (1) to ‘aorjuaint’ us with 
its(df and, (2) represent or image the given. It is a revelatory 
organ — a mirror which reflc^cts all that falls within its focus. 
All tho same, it is passive and does not affect the independence, 
that is, the reality of the given, the object. The latter far 
from b«?ing affected by consciousness is given as an ‘instinctive 
belief. Or, as Reid called it, ”it is a judgment inspired by 
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our const itut ion*. The problem of self-tnanscondence of 
consciousness is thus solved in terms of innate principles and 
instinct or belief. The device has however remained; for, 
some of the contemporary realists (viz Santayana) have 
acknowledged the problem to be ultimately insoluble save by 
the introduction of instinct and ‘animal faith.’ Thus, in their 
anxiety to secure independence of the object, the early realists 
made it so independent that it became utterly unknowable 
— and here too they have been fullcwed by their modern prota- 
gonists. 1‘he only way in which it could be reflected in con- 
sciousness was by some occult power of representation. In 
any ease, consciousness became either an impotoiif spectator 
or was itself identified with a medley of ideas. Like the Lady 
of Shallot it was condemned to a passionless existence among 
shadows and ghostly appearances. ^ 

So that, neither the independence of the object nor tlie 
directness of iM.*rceptiori — the two fundaniontal theses of reali- 
sni— -could be vindicated by these thinkers. If independence 
of objoi t appeared to be secured, at best it was a very doubt- 
ful achievement. As to the second moment of realism, viz. 
the immediacy and directness of perception, theii' failure was 
obvious. 

Consequently, the second ora in the development ff realism 
oiicns with a strong protest against the doctrine of repi^sen- 
tationisrn and incdiacy of knowh?<lge. Immediacy and 
directness are considered the hall-mark of knowledge and 
reality. The real is presented diix'ctly. And as mind, subject, \ 
self and activity of consciousness are not thus given, they are 
forthwith repudiated and analysed away into sensational 
elements. Hume, Schup|.e, Mach, Avenarius and James 
re])resent this point of view. The subjectivism and scepticism 
which resulted from the thought of early realists was due, says 
Schuppe, to their theory that subject and object are two 
disparate entities stamling over against each other. So long 
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as the apprehending activity of consciousness is supposed to 
be a special endowment of the mind and the object is consi- 
dered alien to it, the result must be scepticism. The notion 
of knowledge as activity has, therefore, to be discarded. 
Subject and object are two abstract moments which constitute 
being or sein. “It is purely arbitrary”, says Schuppe, *‘to 
refuse to appearance (sensutii) the corporeality of things and 
to conceive it as a mere idea which is mental and nun- spatial 
and the opposite of the sensible and spatial '. There is no 
mystery in knowledge. Being in its nature is known being. 
I'his does not mean that the object is the affect or modification 
of the subject. 'J'he object is out there and is what it seems. 
It is one element of being or sein whose other element is 
subject — subject not as a separate activity but as one of the 
‘components* of Being 

I’he one fatal defect in this theory is, as was pointed out 
by Meinong**® that the independence achbived is not of the 
things that we are familiar with; it is on the contrary the 
independence of their transcendent conditions. 1’hus, Schuppe 
is falling a victim to the metaphysic of the thing-iii-itsclf 
>yhich it was his one aim to repudiate. In making consciousness 
a component factor of being and denying it of all activity 
Schuppe!^ does not overcome the scepticism latent in subjectivist 
moj^ of thought. He is merely pushing the difficulties a step 
further back. IMoreover, in order to make knowledge possible 
he brings the subject into the very heart of the object as a 
constituent factor in it. lie could not conceivo knowledge- 
event as a so If- transcendent activity of the subject. This is 
like the fallacy of those who believe only in action by im- 
pact. 

In Mach and James the process of analysis and attenuation 
reaches its completion. 'Fhings are appreheiidcMl directly and 


Though whtther Meinong himself escapes it is doubtful. 
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aro independent of perception; they are constituted of sensa. 
All sensa aro real and each sensutn is hy itself a self-sub- 
sistent reality. Ideas are of the same nature as sensa. They 
constitute the common world of the percopients. They pass 
from the one I-complcx to another ^\ithout chan^»e. Ego 
or consciousness itsedf is nothing but a com]jlcx or mosaic of 
these same neutral sensa. ‘'A given portion of experience * 
says Janies®, “taken in one context plays the part of a knower, 
of a state of mind, of consciousness, wliilc in a different con- 
text it plays Ihc part of a thing known, of an objective content. 
In one group it figures as a thought in another as a thing.'* 

To the objection that without a conscious substratum 
experience will not be possible at all, Mach replies that it is a 
return to the old metaphysical ways of thinking, and James 
answers that “There is no (jeneral stuff of which experience 
at large is made” “There are,“ says he, "as many stuffs as 
there aro natures in things experienced,” If it is asked '‘what 
any bit of pure experience is made of'', the answer is always 
tlie same ; “it is made of that, of just what appears.”® 

But w’hile James and ilach repudiate the notion of 
consciousness as an entity they insist on functional relatiou 
w hich is a relation of simultaneity, of mutual dependence and 
not of sequence or causality. But relation holds where there 
are terms to relate. Here, obviously, there are only t^idy 
and object to relate, for there is no mind or consciousness. 
But this cannot be, for the physiological organism and they 
object all fall within the same class, are of the same scries, and 
a /uvctitmal relation between them seems unmeaning, A 
function implies an activity and activity has already been 
rejected. 


3. Ktiti/cai Efftpiricism-^^'Daei consciousness exist*' ? p. 9 

4. Ibid. i>.ige 26. 

5. ibid, page 27. 
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Further, James’s repudiation of consciousness is hardly 
as thoroiigli-going as it seems. His insistence on pure 
exjwumce lends countenance to a view toward which he 
indeed inclines in his later writings, viz., Pan-Psychism : a 
position which would not be in keeping with the claims set 
forth in the oiiening essays of Radical Empiricism. 

Thus, pure experience is either resolved into those 
psychical states which James vigorously denied ; or it stands 
for a dreary, uninspiring vacuum which sucks in all the 
cliMos of the universe. Tn this sense it would not ho very 
different ^ from consciousness itself, looked upon by thinkers 
like Ladd, as a “Universal solvent, or menstruum in which the 
different concrete kinds of psychic acts and facts are contaim.‘d 
whether in concealed or obvious form.”** 

Now, consciousness could not ])e conjured away so easily. 
Having once disappmred as an entity it still reniaiiiod as a 
fuii(!tional relation in Mach and James. In 'Iwardowaki, 
Meinong and Stout it reappears on the canvas as ‘act’ or 
'act quality’, as Husserl has called it. 

Brentano, it may he ri called, set out to discover some 
characteristic which would distinguish incmtal ]Jienomena, 
or, as he called them, “psychiclud plieiioiiiena” from all other 
kind.^ of objocts. This peculiar mark In; found in what hatl 
hei'd" called intentional inexistence by the Schoolmen ami 
what he hini.sclf proposed to call, “immanent objectivity*’. 
'*Kvery mental state", says he, “possesst^s in itself something 
w'liiirh servi s as ol)j<?ct:, although not all ])ossess their object in 
the same way’*.^ Mental states (whether presentations 
juilginenta, emotions, or memorie.s) have the distinctive 
]i(‘culiarity of pointing toward something other than them- 
selves, ‘fhe ability to direct itself to sorntT-liing different is, 

6. G. r. Ladd — Psychoh^i^y ; Descriptive Sl lixphinatory^ W 

7. Psycholoy^tc von Ewpirischen Standpunkt ll^ i, y. 
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according to Brcntano, altogether ]joculi:ir to uiental })hcno- 
iiicna. No purely physical phenomena could exhibit such a 
power. 

We shall not here examine the merits of Brcntano 
analysis : an analysis upon which .Meinoiig and others have 
relied more or less implicitly. But, it may be observed 
(1) that it is far from clear whether intentional inexistence 
or any such single distinguishing characteristic can be found 
or exists at all, (2) whether the definite experience of 
‘activity’ or ‘direction’ is not wholly illusory like the innerva- 
tion sense of the early psychologists, and, (H) if Rrentano’s 
analysis is correct ‘‘it rules out apriuri unthinkablo all those 
modcMii thcoiks in which something analogous to mental 
referenco is attributed to entities which are nevertheless not 
hold to have minds*,'* For instance, Whitohoad’s ^events* 
w'liich arc “held to enjoy uncognitivc apprehensions of other 
events and to mirror the modes of their predecessors and 
successors’*® would be utter nonsense. 

Brentano makes no distinction between the 'content* 

( inhalt ) of a mental state and its object ( Gegenstand ), and 
Meinung who follows him likewK? employs the two teryis 
in liis early days indiscriminately. This at once results 
in a representathuiistic theory of knowledge. Vhe 'act* 
being dire<!tod on the content or iiiniianeiit olijoct is airways 
remuved from the traiiseondent or real object of which 
nothing can be known except perhaps tliat it is a cause t\|' 
part of a cause of the pre.se ntation of the iiniiianent object. 
The real <d)joet is known, if it all, indirectly through its 
effects. 

Under the influence of Twardowski, Meinong came to 
the recognition of the distinction between conU*nt and 

8. Findlay -t\feinonj^'s Theory of Objects^ p. 6. 

9. Findla >— Theory of Objects, p. (\ and, Whiichcail— 
^'Science & Moefern World** P-iJO. 
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object and discarded the imago theory. According to 
Twardowski, both judgment and ideas direct themselves 
to objects which is independent of our thinking. The true 
object of an idea or a judgment, says he, is not the image 
of that object but the object itself. *'But in order to pass 
in this way beyond ourselves to the object we have to build 
up within our minds an image or sign of the object to 
Avhic.h we refer.” ‘*\Ve require some link ( Bindcgleid ) 
which will make it possible for an idea to refer to one defi- 
nite object and no other.”'® According to this theory the 
content exists in the mind and through it as an intermediary 
the reference to the object takes place. The Vorstellung 
or mental act or consciousness is here an instrument by 
means of which the object is presented, The position is 
not a gi-eat improvement on the image theory and Meiiiong 
has to approach tI)C matter in a diflereiit manner. 

In order to ensure immediacy and independence of 
knowledge it would appear Moiiiong develops his theory 
of objects, the Gegenstand theorie. All that is, is object. 
And, there are three kinds of object*^, (1) those that exist, 
(Sein) (2) those that subsist, (Bestcdien ), and (?1) those that 
neither exist nor siib.sist but which nevertheless are real, 
the Aussersein or Annahemensein, or assuiiqitioiis and 
' siippo.«=itions. 

The extrerno objectivisin implied in this theory has 
been one of the most plausible solutiun ^Yl)ich realist thought 
Jias olfered. Realism invariably breaks down in face of 
the problem of illusion ami error. But the Gegenstand 
theorie arlopts a bold device ; it looks upon the illusory and 
fictitious as real because, like the objects of exjMiricnce, 
these are also (1) objects and (2) independent of the 
mind. We fail to see this because wo have an obstinate 
and a deep-rooted prejudice in favour of the real. The same 
10 Findlay ; ilml. p. g. 
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lo^»ical and physical principles, however, which govern the 
real are exemplified in the so-called unreal or fanciful. The 
act or act-quality is the same in all objects. But an act 
does not refer as one might exiKJCt to a whole of experience, 
0 . g., judging that virtue is good or desiring success in a 
venture etc. Meinong on the other hand means by an act 
a certain component or quality, an clement in an experience 
which ‘exhibits a variability iinlopondent of the reference 
to a given object' ^ So defined, the act involved in an idea 
is the function of presenting which is common to h 11 ideas. 
It is a “qualitative moment in a complete exjHirience, the 
way in which the mind directs herself to* an object’,'- 
rather than the complete experience itself 

Thus, the act ekmicnt does not affect the object, for it 
might be altered while the objeot remains unaltered. ^Mein- 
ong's instance of this is “the way in which the hearing of 
a tone passes over into an imaginative reproduction ; the 
act alters, the exprience changes in quality, but the same 
object is presented''.'* This is more evident in case of 
objects called propositions which wo may believe to be true, 
or ‘‘asstjme’* or merely guess their truth with varying 
degrees of certainty. The attitudes ditfor while the object 
in each case remains the same. The act elcmenf? is that 
moment in our experience which changes in a wholly 
subjective way an»l which l)y itself tlooa not present anything. 

'I he act is neither a function nor an instrument though^ 
it has a peculiar property of being dt vevttd toward objects. 
'Ihis ]»eo»iliar direction is an inexplicable mystery, and 
Meinong has not thrown any light on it. There, however, 
appear to be two statements which are intended as explana- 

II. Findlay—ibicl. p. 

I?. „ ibid, p 25. 

13. ibid. p. 25. 
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tions, viz., (1) that an idea or Vorstelhing directly involv- 
es considousness of its object, and (2) awareness of nn 
appearance or property directly involves consciousness of 
the thing or substiiucc. Both those are strongly suggestive 
of the causal view, a view, however, which Meinong, in 
coniinon with other realists, repudiates. In (1) cause- 
effect catej^ory appears in so far as the sensa are supposed 
to be the effects of the object, and in ( 2) it is implied in 
the substance quality relation. It w'ill be evident that the 
explanation of the direction comes from the objective pole, 
as it were ; the object implicates or involves itself in the act 
vhich somehow is directed towards it. This is inevitable, 
for in Meinong's realism all that is is an object— -the act conse- 
quently is a component or element in the midst of other 
elements or objects. If Meinong still appears to distinguish 
between the act and the object it is because he is under the 
dominance of Brentano and the Act School. 

The logical step in this direction is consciously taken in 
Holt, Perry and Russell, and the naturalistic realists. Like 
Aleinong, Holt, too, recoj»nises a complex and heterogenous 
iiealm of objects, a universe of mere being. “The picture 
which I wish to leave'*, says llolt,*^* ‘‘is of a general universe 
of being in w'hich all things, physical, mental, logical, proposi- 
tions and terms, existent and non-existent, false and true, 
good and evil, real and unreal subsist**. The various entities 
.are in themselves neutral or, as Meinong would say, “have an 
indifference to being*’. 1'liey are independent of conscious- 
ness, for conscion.sness, if it exists, is itself such an entity. 
*'A niirjd or consciou.snes.s'*, Holt says, “is a class or group 
of entities within the subsisting nriiverso, ns a physical object 
is another class or group”. I’he conscious or the I-cotnplex 


14 New AW/rw— p. 372. 

1 5. ibid. p. 37 j. 
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is composed of many factors and bolds in solution, as it \yere, 
many component neutral elements which might equally well 
belong elsewhere. “One entity or com])lGX of entities”, accord- 
ing to Holt, "can belong to two or more classes or groups at 
the same time, as one point can be at the intersection of two 
or more linos, so that an entity can be an integral part of a 
physical object, of a matlieinatical manifold, and one or any 
number of consciousnesses at the same time”.^® Consciousness 
is a 'cross-section* cut off from the environment by the selective 
responses of the organism. It is otherwise expressed as an 
aggregate of objects or a class of classes. As the place »if a 
physical object is defined within the subsisteftt worffl in terms 
of princijjles known to science, in the same way ‘the class of 
consciousnesses is defined within the universe by principV's 
which are partly known,” and may be more fully known by 
psychology. 'Ihus, there is no greater incomprehensibility 
inherent in the concept of ciniscionsness than any other 
physical entity. The question, how and why consciousness 
can know or be directed toward an object is entirely misleading 
for it already implies a theory, i.e., the ‘bifur cation ef nature* 
in Whitehead’s expressive phrase. It is proppunded on the 
untenable assumption of disjiinclion and dualism. Even if it 
is allowed there is no more and no less mysterj^ in the so- 
called direction of the mind than there would be, for instance, 
in the question why one molecule is attracted or repell&d by 
another. And just as there will be a definite scieiitilic answer 
to the one so there will be to the other. 

Naturalistic realism has been still more drastic in its con- 
clusions. It is not disposed to look upon consciousness 
even as a cross section or a cla.s.s of aggirgites or as\stem 
of objects. I'lider the influence of biological sciences 

16. Nr,v Realism — p. 373. 

17. ibid, p. „ 
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it has adopted a frankly bchaviniiristic outlook. According 
to its theory, consciousness is merely a response of the nervous 
organism. It would be “a complex combination of reflexes”. 
The so-called mental phenomena are all either quantiflable 
physiological processes or nothing at all. Knowledge on this 
hypothesis would be a certain reaction of the nervous tissue 
and meaning Avould bo mere kinesthesia or twitches in the 
viscera. 

In vi()w of this to suggest that mind has certain peculiar 
characteristics whereby it cannot be an object to itself and 
that it “enjoys” its experience of knowledge as Alexander 
holds woifiil bo Vioiiaidered to be the most outrageous betrayal 
of the most fundamental principles of realism. Instead of 
admitting the ultimate identity of the act and the object (the 
contenU is constituted by the actual bodily presence of the 
known object), the central thesis of New liealism, Alexander 
holds them separate. The act, however, “is not an act of 
something but an ultimate entity; and so for him consciousness 
.as Ixiwwivg is not a relation, hut a subjective entity of a sort, 
ultimate and indetinabW.^^But though there is no relation 
in the ordinary stm.se there is a new relationship between the 
aef and the content — the relationship of ‘compresenco'. 

Now it will be evident that a compresence is no sjjecitic 
relation at all. Mere togetherness does not describe a relation, 
it rather implies the w'aiit of a relation. Further, the abstract 
con^'entless act which can be enjoyed or contemplated but not 
understood shows rol.apse into the metaphy.sics of tho un- 
knowable and all the my.stcries connected therewith. It 
further sliow.s how diflicult it must be “to make plain the 
relationship between a diaiihanons and indefinable fact, and 
an abstract quality— a relation witli the peculiarity that one 
term is nothing but the aw.aron(?.ss of the other.”^® Having 

1 8. A K, Koyers— AVw/// Theories of Consciousness. Mind, XXIX. p, 297, 

19. Ibid. p. 299 .'ilsu, Kusscli, Mind Xlll p. 51a. 
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once reduced it to a condition of pure diaphaneity, Alexander 
perhaps would have been more logical to deny it or to treat it 
as a physical or mental existent among others, as the new 
realists have done. In any case, to assign it a privileged 
position in the realm of objects is to create insurmountable 
epistemological difficulties. 

To sum up the position thus far we have seen how new 
realism in its attempt to maintain on the one hand the reality 
that is the independence of consciousness or the mental sub- 
sistent and on the other to deny any efficacy or substantiality 
or even activity to it luis resulted in a very puzzling^situation. 
If it has inaintaiiicd the reality of all sensa or objects it has 
sacrificed the reality of the mental, and the problem of 
illusion and error has been impossible to solve. If^it has 
maintained the reality of both the mental and the physical it 
has hail to invent an intermediary ( an idea, e. g. ) to 
bring them together, and has resulted in represeiita- 
tionism and scepticism. This is no les.s tiue of the old and 
naive realism than of the new and critical realism. In view 
of this some have maintained the neutral monism of being 
or of the univcrsals (e. g., Holt), or the monism of nciitml 
l)articulnrs (e. g., Kussell ) or, the theory of essepces (e. g. 
Santayana ). In the earlier \ie\va consciousness was taken 
as an instrument of revelation or discovery ; even thsugh 
an instrument which did nothing This “searchlight thed^y*’ 
as llosaiiquct^^ has called it, was given up and the view df 
consciousness as a relation of particulars or a set of facts or 
'event- piirticlcB* came to be adopted. In the latter case, 
however, consciousness lost all that was distinctive : viz., 
subjectivity, activity, puriwsofulness, meaning etc. It be- 
came an object in the midst of other objects, or a pale 
contentless universal lacking in colour and concreteness. 

20 Rosaiiqucl— Meefin^c of JiMrenies in Contemporary Philosophy ; 
p. 20. 
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The result, though uninspiring, has nevertheless been 
logical. If it has not been acceptable it is not because 
consciousness is too precious a possession to lose but because 
the logical rigor in the heretics has not been unrnixed 
with non-logical motives. 

One great source of misgiving among the realists has 
been the horror of what Bosanquet has described ‘‘the con- 
tamination of nature by mind*'. This dread springs from 
the assumption that mind and nature are two distinct terms 
and that knowledge is some function of the two. Even 
where at in new realism the two terms are depressed into 
neutral entity or entities, the production of knowledge 
remains as inexplicable as on the earlier hypothesis. For, 
insteac? of having to relate two terms, now one has to 
explain the coining together in an epistemic situation of 
a multitude of independent neutral elements. 'J'he theory 
of universals and essences is a device for explaining the 
rationale and inner necessity implied in the knowledge-event. 
But the difficulty is that here the strictly ompiricid and 
ejMstemological view-point is given up. For, the universal 
oV essence is now erected into a metaphysical jirinciple 
invented .for regulating and rendering knowledge, possible. 
Like James’s pure expeiieuce. Holt's universal being appears 
to bold within it, in spite of disclaimers to the contrary, 
ihjt .active principle of knowledge. It is in virtue of this 
th.at sensa wean knowleilge or give rise to the peculiar 
epistemic situation. The universal being bears a striking 
resemblance to the “jniro being” of Parmenides, and like 
the latter cannot be understood except as a metaphysical 
cat(?goiy. In the game way the essences of which Santayana 
talks aio like ide.as in certain Platonic systems of thought * 


* K\re})t perhaps they lack the loj^ical rigor which throughout 
characterises IMatcnic realism. 
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and are equally transcendental in character. Ultimately 
then the realist thesis of a separation of epistemology from 
metaphysics has not been justified. Indeed, but for the 
intrusion of metaphysics and its categories the realist theory 
of knowledge would hardly get under way. 

Now, if we exclude metaphysics we do exclude it. 
A theory of knowledge may not lean upon a theory of reality ; 
if it is to be really independent it must be based upon 
phenomenological data. From this point of view experience 
presents none of the abstract characters which customary 
language has enshrined in categories like min#, object, 
thing, etc,. And new realism has proceeded phenomenologi- 
cally when it has discarded subject, consciousness, :icti\ity, 
causality etc., but it has not been thorough. It still ^iccepts 
the notion of a general being. In this respect Riissoll 
has shown far greater insight. In the developrncnrt of his 
thought, the object falls first, then the subject, and finally 
the act itself. Phenomenological reflection must be pre- 
pared to forego all that immediate ex^xudence docs not 
guarantee. 

By adopting an attitude of systematic “suspension" »r 
“bracketing" as Uuss(m*I has pointed out, wc « find that 
experience is a certain peculiar flow in which there are 
stresses and strains but no lialtin^ places and rest-grooves, 
it is a “fluid" field (like an elect ro- ri in gne tic field ) in wldch 
no isolated quality like consciousness or object can Db 
singled out except perhaps by an effort of abstraction. Says 
Whitehead, •“I’he object cannot really be separated from its 
field. I'hc object is in fact nothing else than the systemati- 
cally adjusted set of modifications of the field. The con- 
ventional limitation of the object to the focal stream of 
events in which It is said to be situated is convenient for 
some purposes but it obscures the fact of nature ‘ Expori- 

21. Concept of NtiUne, \\, nx*. 
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enco as it is, comes upon us with an urgency and 
inevitability all its own. There is no causal effort which 
brings the various moments together. 

In this way knowledge would bo self-revelation of the 
object— though not pmhaps a nece^aary self-revelation as 
Bosanquet and the idealists would have us believe. Know- 
ledge- event is a living concrete phenomenon and to ask 
why it should arise in certain situations implies the inves- 
tigation of the operative conditions in detail. Generally 
to describe these conditions is to describe the knowledge- 
event ifself. Phenomenologically, the knowledge-event is 
])rior to its conditions. It is not however, a mysterious 
emergence of a quality for it has boon experienced in its 
uniquqness and familiarity right from the beginning. 
Strictly, there is hardly a beginning for a knowledge-event : 
it is 'like in.staiit or point of the ])hysicist though not 
abstract. It represents a whole situation, a ‘gestalt* with 
its own proper principles and laws. *rhe knowledge situ- 
ation is no straightforward relation and no specific characters 
can be determined npriori in terms of abstract logical 
chtegories. The principles and laAvs which govern the 
knowledge*- event like any other .situation may bo discovered 
by an adequate empirical ami psychological inspection. 
In this sense psychology and the physical sciences and not 
lo^,ic would be basic to epistemology. 

Looked at in this Avay, consciousiicss may be regarded 
as a construction from the data of oxjM'rience. It is a 
construction, however, in which consciousness represents 
no single unity but exomplifies a situation, or an event 
wdicre many factors are in indissiluble partnership. The 
object as one aggregate of phenomena is inHe{)arably involved 
in the conscious situation which is a name for another 
class of events. It is not a concept, nor an inference nor 
even an implication’. It is a construction, but not in the 
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sense of a fiction as Stace thinks,^ * for it is groiinfied in the 
given. But a construction is not to be treated as a 
product of deliberate and consciously motived etfort. VVe 
do not set about to construct. Constructions arise spon- 
taneously in the course of experience. If there were a 'fossil 
mind’ ( in more than a mere metaphorical sense ) it should 
alread}' exhibit certain well-marked const tucts in its posses- 
sion. The question of the reality and unreality of a cons- 
truct is irrelevant in itself ; for, the reality or otherwise 
of a construct is determined by the system in which it is 
used and for which it may be of value. Thus, whether 
consciousness be real or no, whether it hqs certain attri- 
butes of activity, unity etc., are qm^stions which epistemolo- 
gy need nob ans.ver. They will bo of value to the 
metaphysician only. Phenomenologically directed episte- 
mology has no concern with them. Pheiiomenolo^^ has 
to do with what might be called pure data and n||; wdth 
spurious ones. Conscioustic.ss as a self, substance, causal 
instrument or activity is an hypothesis and an ‘assumption* 
based on certain experiences which in themselves may or 
may not justify it. When, however, these categories are 
taken as built upon facts or even as representing thovi 
they become dangerously spurious data. Our quarrel with 
the new realist is just this that ho has introduced some of 
these spurious concepts ( liko Being, Pure Experiopce, 
Es.soiice, etc., all with capitals ! without knowing tllat 
they militate against his whole empirical outlook and rendot* 
his attempts towanl a phonomenology abortive. 


22. Stare : Theory of knvi'ivledge ^nd E.xisttnce, p. i08. 



The Status of Consciousness in Contemporary 
Realism. 

By 

B. N. Roy. 

In liis paper 1^1 r. Kali Prasad has tried to give, in the 
first place, a critical review of the notion of consciousness, 
and the vicissitudes it has siifhjrt'd in the history of modern 
realism, and in the second place, he has indicated the role 
which consciousness has played in the realistic theories of 
knowledge. After discussing the realistic theories from these 
two standpoints he concludes that they are characterised by 
‘utter sterility* and a ‘growing indecision’, and a way out of 
this impasse can bo found only by resorting to the phenomeiio- 
logicaV view-point of Husserl. My own study of contemporary 
realisn. is mainly conRiiod to the views of the British and 
the A^norican realists, and it has led mo to think that the 
attempts of the realists to formulate a theory of conscious- 
ness arc not without elements of value. The changes which 
the notion of consciousness have sutTored in their hands are 
neither sudden nor inexplicable. 1’hey have siihjffctod the 
traditional notion of consciousness as a sul.'stance to a search- 
ing critictsm, and the way in which they have analysed llie 
concept has led to the annulment of the dualistic hypothesis. 
Cmisuiousness is no longer coiicciviul of as an entity absolutely 
svfidcrcd from the rest of existence. It has been brought 
into a line with other objects of nature from which it docs 
not dilFer in stuff, but only in respect of its quality. 

In the present pajUM’ 1, therefore, propose to show firstly, 
that the changes whif-h the concept of consoiousin?ss have 
suffcTcd in the hands of the realists are to bo explained as 
more of less inevitabh», and secondly, to di.scuss the subject 
with special referonco to the views of representative BritLsh 
and Aiiiericjin reali.sls with a view to adding some more 
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information about the subject to that which has been already 
supplied. 

It is true indeed, as Mr. Kali Prasad asserts, that ‘through- 
out the development of modern realism the concept of 
conseiousucss has suffered a continuous attenuation’. From 
the substance conccjDtion of consciousness, as held by Locke 
and Descartes, to the cross-section theory «»f TTolt, the changes 
which the concept has undergone have been remarkable 
indeed. But this radical transfonnation is neither sudden 
nor inexplicable; it has been brought about by (^complete 
change in the outlook of philosophy and in the method to be 
pursued by it. This change ls explained as mainly duo to the 
r«apid progress in the domain of natural science as also to the 
researches in the fields of physiological and animal psylhology. 
'I ho modern physicist’s investigation into the constitltion of 
matter has revealed that its constituents are not to bo con- 
cc‘ived of in the analogy of microscopic t(uini.s balls as inert 
static entities; rather they are to be regarded as units of 
electrical energy and as such essentially dynamical. 'J’hus 
the character of matter has hooii rendered less luaterial. 
the realm of psychology, again, tluire has been an attempt 
to understand consciousness without assuming anylfiing which 
is not open to external observation This method has been 
ap])Iipd by a certain school of psychologists to the stiidji of 
human Ix^havioiir, in view of its success in the field ofnninml 
ps^’chology. Careful observers of animals have gradually 
discovered that they can give a more reliable account of the 
actions of animals without assuming anything like what we 
call consciousness. The objective method has been mainly 
instrumental in placing animal psychology on a truly sciontifie 
basis. The success of the anim.-d psychologist has led the 
behaviourists to introduce objective method in the sphere of 
human psychology, and as a result of this wc fiml them dis- 
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carding the notion of consciousness altogether and resorting 
to behaviour as the proper object of psychological study. 

The realist found himself in the midst of a situation which 
was perplexing to a degree. He could not ignore the new 
developments which were taking place in the domains of 
physics and psychology, resulting in the breakdown of the 
traditional dualism and in the removal of tlie barrier which 
had hitherto kept the two sciences apart. In view of these 
new devclopm^^iits he felt the necessity for reorientation of 
the whole field of philosophy. 'I'hc idealist sought to build 
the conception of reality on apriori logic. Following the 
demands of such logic, he conceived reality as a coherent whole. 
The conception is indeed satisfying to thought, but it fails to 
explain certain features of reality, such us, time, change, plu- 
rality, |3tc, which exist as facts fur our experience. These 
fcatura could not be put into the crucible of logic without 
doing violence to their nature. These considerations have 
led to the abandonment of the apriori meth od. The realists 
have sought to introduce the scientific or empiiical method 
in the domain of philosophy. Philosophy differs from science 
not so much in its method as in its subject matter. In spirit 
the philosophical method is the same as the scientific method. 
'J'hc scientist employs the method of analysis and description 
and resorts to hypothesis to bring its data into verifiable 
connection. The philosopher also does the same thing. The 
difference lies only in respect of subject matter. The s^don- 
tist is concerned only with the particular features or aspects 
of exjxjrience, while the ]ihilosophiT deals with its more com- 
jirehensivft aspects. The philosopher must face tlic facts as 
the scientists do with »n abj-olutcly open mind. He must 
>tuily them as they really are, and not as he wishes them to 
be. * 

Quo important effect of the introduction of empirical me- 
thod in philoso[.hy has been to treat finite mind as one among 
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many forms of finite existence. “Minds are indeed/* as Alexen* 
der saySi '‘the most gifted members in a democracy of things, 
but in respect of reality, all existences are on an equal fooling*. 
Mind does not occupy any central position in the scheme of 
reality, and as such it does not affect or determine the cha- 
racter of reality. This being the status of mind in the scheme 
of things, the science of knowing becomes independent of the 
science of reality. 

'fhese preliminary observations as regards the change in 
outlook and method of the contemjiorary realists will enable 
us to realise ^Yhy the conception of consciousness has under- 
gono such transformation in their hands. The realist, follow- 
ing the empirical method, formulates a certain hypothesis 
concerning the nature of consciousness and tests its validity 
by bringing it into lelalion with facts which it is slipposed 
to explain. In the present connection tho functio J of con • 
sciousness is exhibited particulaily in the domain of knowledge 
and we have to sec whether the theory of consciousness 
formulated by tho realist adequately explains the nature of 
knowledge. If wo w ish to be fair in our criticisms of the 
realistic theory, the only way to deal with it is to test jts 
adequacy by bringing it into relalhui with the facts wdiich 
it is supposed to explain. 

As has already been pointed out by 31 r. Kali Prasad, 
the traditional conception of consciousness as a spiritual 
entity was vigorously challenged by W. James. In deny'^jig 
however, the spiritual and entitative character of conscious- 
ness, he ditl not intend to ileny 'its existence. What he 
really wanted to deny w as tho conception of consciousness as 
being endowed with some jieculiar stuff or quality of being. 
He does not find any evidence either theoretical or empirical 
for believing in the existence of an entity such as the self- 
conscious spiritual subject or the ‘I think’, Introspection 
fails to reveal pnylhing like spiritual or conscious activity, 
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and in trying to introspect, what one 'feels distinctly* is some 
'bodily process', for the most part taking place within the 
head. The only activity that one is capable of discovering 
is composed of sensations of bodily exertion and strain, or of 
feelings of *'the tendency, the obstacle, the will, the strain, 
the triumph or the passive giving up." From these James 
concludes ‘'that our entire feeling of spiritual activity, or 
what commonly passes by that name, is really a feeling of 
bodily activities whose exact nature is by most men over- 
looked.” {Pbiralisfic Universe^ pp. 376, 380; Principles 
of Psycf^ology^ Vol. I , pp 300, 3U1-302). Thus for James 
conscious activity is identical with the feeling of bodily 
activity. As regards the natui*e of consciousness, the conten- 
tion of James is that it is not endowed with any peculiar 
qualitjjp of being or any peculiar substantial character. The 
primaB stiiff of the world is pure Exficricncc, and consciousness 
is explained as a particular sort of relation towards one another 
into which the portions of pure experience may enter. A 
given undivided portion of experience, taken in one context 
of associates, plays the part of a knower, of a stale of mind, 
of consciousliess, while in a dilforent context, the same un- 
divided bit of experience plays the parr, of a thing known, of 
an objective content. And since it can figure in both groups 
simultaneously we have every right to speak of it as subjec- 
tive and objective both at once. {Ks^ays in Radical Em- 
ptricum, pp, 9~10). Hence James denies the entitative and 
spiritual character of consciousness and regards it ns a 
functional relation. That the formulation of such a theory 
of consciousness was not duo to any mental perversity or 
inherent bias against the traditional conception becomes 
manifest to us if we remember that James was largely in- 
fluenced in the furniiilation of his theory by the investigations 
he carried on in the field of psychology. The characteristic 
of the contemporary realism as distinguished from tradi- 
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tional idealism lies in the fact that the former in its solu- 
tion of philosophical problems relies more upon the conclu- 
sions of science than upon apriori logic. If we bear in 
mind this fact, then the change which the concept of 
consciousness has suffered in contemporary realism will 
appear to us as inevitable, and not sudden or inexplicable. 

'Jlie American Realists were profounfily influenced by 
the speculations of William James. His theory of Pure 
Kxperience gave rise to the doctrine of neutral entities, and 
his theory of the identity of conscious activity with the 
feeling of bodily activity was cjirriod a step further in a 
frank adoption of behaviourisLic attitude*. Consciousness 
is no longer a spiritual entity or substance, but is the 
interested behaviour of the organism in relation to certain 
sis|Jocts of the environment, as Perry holds, or a crossjsection 
of the environment defined by the specific response lor the 
behaviour of the conscious organism, as defined by Holt. 
According to Molt ‘behaviour* or ‘sjKicifio response’ is an 
emergent (puility which appears in the nervous organism 
at a certain stage of its evolution. An organism endowed 
with this quality exhibits certain features and performs 
certain functions which are absent in the organisms of a 
lower lev(?l in the evolutionary process. l\Iero reflex action 
which characterises lower organisms, and which is largely 
conditioned by iinmiMliatc stimuli, can not bo identrSed 
with behaviour or specific response, which in a large riioasr.rc 
functions independently of immediate stimuli and bears as 
its essential mark a genuine objective reference. Rut beha- 
viour or specific response alone is not consciousness ; It is only 
one term of the whole situation which constitutes conscious- 
ness. Specific response is essential, but in itself, it does not 
constitute consciousness. Ry “ci-css section” Holt under- 
stands * any part collection that is defined by a law which is 
unrelated (or but remotely related) to the laws that define 
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the whole in question'*. ( Concept of Conscioumesa, p. 170), 
These part collections or cross-scctions may be defined in an 
infinite nuiiiber of ways. But when we have a collection 
of objects or a cross-section of the universe defined by the 
specific response of the organism then there is consciousness. 
This is due to the fact that specific rcsiionsc is “a striking 
novelty which does not occur anywhere in the evolutionary 
series prior to the apjioarance of organised resjionso** (Freu^ 
flian Wish, p. 167 ). Hence Holt maintains that the 
criterion of consciousness is specific response and Psychology 
is tlio science of Psychic cross-section. ( Concept of Cons- 
ciounness, pp. 205-206 ). The entire cross-section or collec- 
tion of objects defined by the specific response of the nervous 
system is assumed to constitute mind or the ps 3 ’chic realm, 
and tlo individual members of this cross-section arc, talvon 
severij ly, the various contents of cons(dousncss, such ns 
sensa, percepts and ideas. Sensa and percepts are “objects 
in the hierarchy of being, and they are in the psychic cross- 
section when the nervous system specifically responds to 
them”. (Concept of Comciousness^ p. 219 ) Holt thus repu- 
diates the contention of the representation ist that the con- 
tent and the object are oxistoiitially distinct, and maintains, 
on the other hand, that they are numerically identical 
entities. Sensa and j^c’cepts arc not mental representations, 
bikt arc integral parts selected from the objects by the 
specific resi»onse of the nervous sj’stem. Sensa and percepts, 
depend for their reality as contents of consciousness, strictly 
on the physical organism or the nervous system. ( Concept 
of Conscvmmesa, p 20S ). But they “are something in 
themselves also aside from that which conditions them”. 
(ibid,p 209 ). It is true that the conscious cross-section 
is defined by the specific response of the nervous system, 
and thus poveral entities which belong to it constitute a new 
relational manifold, and by virtue of such relation assume the 
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status of conscious contents. But the several components 
of psychic cross section subsist even independently of such 
specific relation. In whatsoever context these entities may 
be, they still retain their distinct self-identity. Neither 
the elements nor their combinations are made by the mind, 
for they are strictly independent entities to which knowing 
makes no difference. Experience does not make any differ- 
ence to facts, bo those logical concepts, sensa, percepts, 
images or feelings. It thus appears that Holt, as against 
represcntatioiiism, seeks to vindicate the two most important 
features of the realistic theory of cognition, ,viz., d»i*octnes8 
of perception and independence of objects. Ihit in his 
anxiety to do so he luns into extreme objectivism and 
annuls altogether the distinction between tlie subioctive 
and tlie ol)jr?clLve. I 

The extreme objcctivist character of Holt’s theory of 
consciousness is largely due to his ontol'gical theory of 
neutrsil being. The realistic universe v»hich Holt describes 
is neither mental nor material, but strictly neutral in char- 
acter, and tlie various entities which constitute it “are of 
the class of mathematical and logical concepts*'* ( 
of Cunuciousness. p. UIG ). The Ultimate entities are 
iiLMilral in character and the category of being alone can 
bo attributed to iheni. I'he world represents a roalin.^of 
neutral entities, graded in a .strict and inalienable order 
of complexities. Beginning with certain relatively .simple 
entities where analysis terminates, it is p( ssible to frame a 
deductive system in which the development, is an asymmet- 
rioal transitioii, from simple fundamental, abstract entities 
to entitios comidex, i'.articular and concrete. The possi- 
bility of such a deductive sy.stem rests u])on the theory 
that the propositions are active and can generate of their 
own motion further terms and propositioius. ( Concept of 
Consnionsi^rs^, p 10 ). It is maintained that the Ihnda- 
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ineutjil logical propositions have intrinsic activity and 
generative power, and tliia being granted, it becomes possi- 
ble to exhibit the order of ajlvanec in the deductive system 
whcr(?in tlu3 neutral entities are graded in an nsym metrical 
order of simplc-to-coniplex hierarchy. In this rigidly dc- 
diKJtive system there is no gap anywhere. Tins transitions 
from mathematical conopts to space, from space to matter, 
from matter to life, from life to consciousness, and from 
consciousness to the realm of values arc marked by an 
unbroken contill^it 3 ^ TJio dilTcrent orders of being in the 
complcAty se»ies arc not substantially distinct from one 
another, and even when consciousness a]»poars tliore is 
absolutely no break in the series. Consciousru'ss is not a 
siiii])l(' substance and can he readily and ccm^detoly defined 
in to^ns of the cntiti(‘s that have appeared before. It is 
ultimjfcely neutral in character, and has its place in the 
realm of neutral being as .an <»bjf‘ct among other ohjocts. 
Conscioiisnoss as a cross-section of the universe is as much 
an object as any other physical entity. The noutial onto- 
logy f)f Holt has led to formulate the objective th(;ory of 
ftonsoionsness. 

I ho neutral monism of Iljolt has undoubtedly boon influ- 
enced by James's theory c.f Pure Exporionce. Further, 
J{^.ncss denial of the entitativc character of consoior.sness, 
and the diialisrn of the content and the object, and his 
assertion of the identity of the feeling of the bodily action 
^Yith conscious activity paved iho way for Holt's cross section 
theory of consci(msne.s.s. As regaids Holt s theory of nentral 
being it may be compared to the Sj)inr zistie conception 
of substance which is neither niat.erial nor mental. 'I he 
logieo inathcinatirral neutral entities from which conscious- 
ness is sought to he deduce*! are the sim]iles whore analysis 
terminates, and no (piality can bo attributed to them cxco])t 
the (jMality of being, fcbieh a conception has been reached 
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by csirrying tlio process of logical abstraction and analysis 
to its utmost limit, and the result has been tho elimina- 
tion of concrete dilTeronces. Such a neutral being is by 
its very nature unknown and unknowable, since it is 
absolutely predicate less and thus utterly incomprehensible by 
thought. 'J he coiwTcte, empirical world with its qualitative 
features is dissolved into a plurality of entities, characterleas, 
abstract and non-ternporal. 'J’ho entities of the neutral I'calin 
are, as logical concepts, evidently universal, devoid of all sen- 
suous and qualitative character pertaining to our tomi»oral 
expciience. Ilow is it possible to deduce from these abs-ract, 
non-temporal and logical uuiversals the conci\*to, temporal and 
particular existents of th(; omjnrical world V Holt fails to 
account for this transition from the universal and noji temporal 
to the particular and temporal. How is it possible tiK deduce 
consciousness from lliese bare abstract neutral entities | 

As has already l;(H*n pointed out, it is the neutral lintology 
of Holt which has given rise to the objeetivo cross-section 
theory of eonscioiisness. 'Ihe cross section theory implies that 
consciousness is a transaction between a neural organism and 
an independent environment defined by the specific response of 
such organism. In the conscious situation the nervous syste'm 
selects by specific response certain elements from hhc physical 
universe, which constitulc the contents of consciousness. The 
whole transaction hero is a wholly physical affair. If cej^aiii 
clenunts are selected from the physical nni verse, and if selec- 
tion is tl.o work of the iiersous system which is likewise phy- 
sical, then the final result must also l.e physical and nothing 
more. 'I ho result is not altered in any way hy calling it mind 
or consciousness; for it remains at the end what it was at tho 
beginning, namely, physical. If we hold that tho response 
necessary for consciousness is of the same miture as the objects 
which it selects, and t?xists alongsule of them, is it possbie to 
explain any awareness of object ? Trof. Alexander, in cri- 
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tidsinp; the cross section theory of Ifolt, points out that the 
response must bo clearly distinct from the objects responded to, 
and in responding we should be aware of the fact that we are 
responding. In the words of Prof. Alexander it may be said 
that “whenever we know, we know that wo know, or that know- 
ing and knowing that we know arc one and the same thing/* 
(S. T. J)., Vol. TL, ]). 112) This implies that in any 
cognitive situation the ultimate reference to the self is essen- 
tial — without such reference no consciousness or knowledge is 
possible. 'J1ie .self in the pivsent case cannot bo the body or 
tlio phytecal or^ianisni, becnu.se the body is not con.sciou.s. 
(ibid. p. llfS). We are therefore, coinpelleil to admit the exi.s- 
tence of a correlative responsive reaction which underlies the 
nervous processes, but which itself is non-physical, 'fhis non- 
physical) or mental reaction is the response of the self. 

Again, the extreme objectivism implied in Holtzs theory 
has been the result of the doctrine of neutral being. I'ho 
theory of neutralism lias led to the definition of conseiousnses.s 
as a cross section or a class of objects among other objects, and 
has resulted in the obliteration of the distinction between the 
subjective and the olyective. As a direct coiKScqucnce of such 
a view errers and illusions have come to bo regarded as object- 
ive and subsisting in a neutral universe with the real. If 
ciro^ and illusion have a place in the n?alm of neutral being 
side by .side with the real and the veridical, by what criterion 
are we to distingiii.sh between them ? The neural organi.sin 
responds equally to the ro:d and the* unreal olij(?ct ; but how is 
it possible for one to become awaio of their jlistinetion ? l?opn.*- 
sentationism accounted fiir this distinction by the hypothesis of 
a mental content forming the tertuim quiA between the mental 
act and the real object. Jhit it led to .subjcctivi.sm and nlti- 
mat(?Iy to phenomenalism, rendering all kimwlodge of the real 
object imp().«sible. In his aiixiet)- to reject rejmsentationism 
and to avoid the consc(|uences ^^hich such theory implies, 
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Holfc has gone to the opposite extreme, and with the denial of 
the content has denied the subjective altogether. Thus the 
extreme objectivism of Holt has broken down in the face of 
the problem of illusion anti error. '!l'hc recognition of the 
vital distinction between the subjective and the objective, the 
distinction between the mental act and the real object, is 
essential for a satisfactory explanation not only of tbe problem 
of knowledge, but also of the problem of illusion and error. 
In this respect the theory of consciousness formulated by Prof. 
Alexander seems to mo to be more satisfactory. 

Mr. Kali Prasad has dismissed rather summarily the 
views of Prof. Alexander. M'he criticisms * which has le- 
velled against his theory seem to be unjustified. The views 
of Alexander deserve more serious consideration than what 


Mr. Kali Praa.nd has bestowed upon them. For a proper 
appreciation of Alexander’s theory of consciousness it' is nece- 
ssary to understand his ontological j)osition. Alexander re- 
jects the neutralism of Holt and do<*s not seek to deduce 
coiiseioiisiiess from a few simple and indofiiuiblo logico-mathc- 
matical entities. So he is not faced with the difficulty which 
confronted Holt, namely, of ex]»laining the traiisUiion from the 
universal and non-teinporal to the jiarticular and tcrnponil. 
For him the basic sttirt' of the world is Space-Tiifle, which is 
absolutely simple and does not possess any other qiuility of 
motion. The logico-n^athematical entities, he contends, \ire 
not simple or ultimate, hub on analysis are found to be coin- 
])le\es of Space-Time. TdeiitiU’, Number and T>ifterence, and 
the various categories arc found to have a spatio-temporal 
stnnrturc. So for liiin there is no bifiircalion of the realm of 
being into universal and particular, into temporal and non- 
temporal. Space -Time is an infinite given whole, and its ele- 
ments are roprestmU d coiicejitnally as point instants, or bare 
evonts. Kxistents are coiifigurations of such events, crystals 
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^vithin the nll-ombracing and all-compassing system of motion. 
Empirical existcnts possess two kinds of qualities, namely 
pervasi\ c and variable, belonging respectively to categories and 
qualities. Categories emerge out of the elementary conditions 
of Space-Time which possess no quality except the Spatio- 
temporal quality of motion. Empirical things come into 
existence, because Space-Time of its own nature breaks up 
into finites. The qualities arising out of the motion of 
Space-Time stand to each other in a progressive temporal 
relation ; they emerge in orders or levels and form a hierarchy, 
the quality of each level of existence being identical with a 
certain •complexity or collocation of elements on the next 
lower level. I'lie emergence of a new quality from any level 
of existence means that at that level there comes into being 
a certain collocation of the motions belonging to that level, 
and possessing the quality njipropriatc to it, and this collo- 
cation/possesses a new quality distinctive of the higher com- 
plex. The higher emergent is based on a complexity of the 
lower existcnts. Thus physical and chemical processes of a 
certain complexity have the new quality of life; therefore, 
life is at opcc physico-chemical process, but is not merely 
{Jhysical and chemical. And higher than the living thing 
with its qviality of life is mind, that collocation of motions 
endowed not only with the physical and chemical qualities, 
bu^ also with consciousness, the last and the highest of the 
empirical (jualities known to us Now, mind as the highest 
empirical existent possesses the unique quality of conscious- 
ness. Alexander contends that while mental process is neural 
it is not merely neural, and that the mental process is not 
mer(*Iy physiological, but also immtal. Mental process being 
in the same place and time Avith the neural process, we arc 
forced to go beyond mere coiTclation of tlio mental with the 
neural process and .assert their oneness and identity. His 
contention is that consciousness is a quality which emerges 
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in the neural process when it has assumed a specific complexity 
in the course of evolution. There are not two processes, one 
neural and the other conscious or mental. When the neural 
process is apprehended from outside, from the standpoint of 
the external spectator, it a])pcars as non 'mental; but the same 
neural process, when enjoyed from within appears to possess 
the characteristic mental quality. 

In stressing the distinciion between enjoyment and con- 
templation as basal elements of conscious experience. Prof. 
Alexander clearly affirms his ditTercnce from the objectivistic 
conception of consciousness formulated by Holt. Consoious< 
ness according to him is not the 'cross-sccti;»n* of th^ eviron- 
ment defined by the searchlight of response, it is the search- 
light itself; it is within the responsive organism, nnd not ‘out 
there* in the objective environment. I he empirical method 
folloNNed by Alexander precludes him from assign! ig any 
privileged position to mind in the scheme of reality. In 
respect of reality mind is exactly on the same level as the 
other finite existents, and its difference from the latter 
consists simply in the measure of perfection it has attained, 
being the last and the highest empirical quajity that wo 
know. 'Jhe distinctive eiiiergent quality which mind possess«?s 
cannot be oxporioneed if it is apprehended from outside. 
It can be cx]jericnced or enjoyed from within. Alexander 
distinguishes two different modes of knowing, namely, 
enjoyment and contemplation. Mind is essentially activity, 
nnd this activity can b(3 enjoyed by us in contemplating a 
non-montal ol»j<*ct. In any conscious experience these two 
existences (the mental net and the non-mental object) are 
connected t-ogether by the relation of com presence, yet the 
two terms of the total experience arc apprehended in different 
ways. I'l e one is experienced, that is is present in the 
experience, as the act of cxpciienciiig; I he other as that which 
is experienced, The one is an ‘’ing’, the other an “ed**. In 
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my experience, the mind in contemphiting its object enjoys 
itself, and these two existences, the act of the mind and tho 
object fls they are in the experience, are distinct existences 
united by the relation of comprcsence. I'he object contem- 
plated is always a non-mental one, whilo the enjoyed 
exporieiicc is always mental 

'Ihe act of mind is never found by itself as a single exis- 
tent. At any moment a spticial mental act is continuously 
united with other mental acts within the one total or unitary 
condition. Moreover, "not only is the mental act continuous 
with others at the same moment, but each moment of mind 
is continuous *'W‘ith preceding, remembered moments and 
with expected ones. The continniirn of mental acts, conti- 
nuous at each moment, and continuous from moment to 
inoinent is the mind as we experience it”. (& T, D, p. 14, 
Vol. I). Jlind, thus, is the enjoyed synthesis of many mental 
acts, a synthesis we do not create, but find. (ibid. p. 14) It 
is tho substantial continuum of mental processes which have 
conscious quality, (ibid. Vol II p. 81), Not only is the 
particular mental act enjoyed, but the whole mind, as the 
substantial qontinuum of several mental acts, is also enjoyed, 
hi the .same way, the thing is the synthesis of its many 
appearances which are contemjdatcd by the mind. The* 
synthesis of the appoamnco.s is not the work of the mind, but 
is (/bjective and belongs to things themselves. 

According fo Alexander, n entnl activity is conation, and 
the conative side of experience is the only thing wlihdi is 
mental There is nothing in the mind but acts, and the term 
‘act does not imply any special form of mental ae.tivitiy, such 
as desire, or ^^iIlille:, but is equivalent to what we understand 
by the term ‘proce.^^s and a.s such includes ])assive acts of 
sense* as well as activities of volition. The term conation used 
ill an cxtemlod sense includes all mental acts, active as well 
as passive. Cegnition is iieitlu r a sepiraic kind of action 
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from conation, nor is it a separate element in a Tuental act 
which is distinguishable from the conative element in the act; 
it is nothing but the conation itself in so fur as it is compre- 
sent with and refers to an object. Our perception of the 
object means our behaviour in a certain manner towards the 
object we perceive. In so far as the coiiativc act refers to its 
object it is a cognition. 

Consciousness is identical with conation and it is essentially 
mental activit}'. It occupies time and occurs in time and 
moreover it has direction and its direction varies with the 
physical object to which the activity is ri^Iated. »l]esides 
these features it possesses different degrees of intensity and 
is variably toned with pleasure and pain and emotional 
excitement. Apart from these affective modifications, cons- 
ciousness is without quality, except the quality of being 
consciousness. The only differem e which characterises, cons- 
ciousness is the difference of direction. Witli the variation 
of the object the response or reaction also varies. According 
to the quality, the complexity, the grade of the object (as 
sensum or as perccqjtum ), the mental quality varies in 
direction. Thus while the direction of consciousness changcj 
with the variation of the object to which it is related, 
consciousness itself retains the same quality. It has no 
difference of quality to correspond with the difference ^of 
its ohjocta. Again, Alexander clearly distinguishes mental 
action or consciousness from motor processes. Although 
consciousness always finds expression in such motor reactions 
as bodily inovcineiits, gestures, words and the like, yet it 
shouhl be distinguished therefrom, because those motor 
reactions are themselves sensa, and jihysical processes of 
the body merely. 1'hcy are part of the object of mind, 
but they are not mind itself. 1hus Alexamler clearly and 
unequivocally aflBnns his difference from the l)ehaviourists. 
For him consciousness cannot be identified with the bodily 
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behaviour, since the latter can be an object of consciousness, 
but consciousness can never be an object to itself. 

His difference from the behaviouristic standpoint is 
n)ost clearly brought out by his defence of introspection 
which the lattor rejects as altogether useless as a method 
of psychology. It should be noted, however, that Alexander 
does not accept the traditional notion of introspection. Ho 
docs not regard introspection as a self-objectifying process. 
It does not give us any knowledge of sensa, percepts or 
images, but can make possible only the experience of 
mental* acts, suijh as sensing, perceiving, imagining, remem- 
bering, etc,. Sensa, jicreepts, etc. arc rather objects of extras- 
poction. Introspection only enables us to rc])ort more 
distinctly the condition of our enjoyment. For psycho- 
logical purposes it means simply the enjoyment lived 
through with a scientific interest. Intro8))cctii>n is thus 
to bo distinguished from ordinary enjoyment in the sense 
that it is enjoyment lived through with u definite purpose 
in view and thus makes us more clearly aware of the nature 
of mental act than it is possible in ordinaiy enjoyment. 

It appears from the foregoing that if we are to have 
knowledge, of the self, wo can not have it by converting it 
into an object. Self can bo given only in enjoyment. 
Se^- consciousness means the enjoyment of the self, the 
activity is lived through by the self as a part of itself. 
Consciousness and self-consciousness, are regarded as identical. 
Consciousness cannot be an object of knowledge in the 
same way as physical things arc objects of knowledge. 
Consciousness can not be related to consciousness in the way 
in which external physical things are related to conscious- 
ness. It can be an object of knowing not to another 
consciousness, but to a being who is superior to a conscious 
being, that is, who belongs to a higher order of existence, 
namely, an angel. It is only the lower order of existents 
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w’hich can be made objects of knowledge to a higher order 
of being. The distinction which Alexander draws between 
the act and the object, enjoyment and contemplation, is 
ultimate. If consciousness is an act, it must alwa}'S remain 
an net ; it can not be converted into an object. It should 
be clearly noted, however, that for Alexander enjoyment 
and contemplation are not to be regarded as two distinct 
mental acts. It is one and the same mental act which in 
contemplating a non-mental object enjoys itself. 

Alexander thus recognises the e.sscntially subjective charac- 
ter of consciousness, and affirms clearly that it cannot be an 
object, which is alwa^’s something non-mental. Consciousness 
is not a *cross-section* of the environment, an object alongside 
of other objects; it is a process, an activity, and essentially 
distinct from non-mental object. This theory enables him 
to account for the cognitive situation more satisfactorily 
than the American realists for whom cogniti-m is a* merely 
physical affair, a transaction between the physical organism 
on the one hand, and the physical environment on the other. 
Alexander is emphatic in his insistent upon the fact that the 
knowledge-relationship is inexplicable unless* one of the 
terms of such relationship be regarded as mental. If the 
activity of the self is reduced merely the specilic res[)onso 
or the behaviour of the physical organi.sm, and if it is thus 
conceived merely as an object among other objects, it is 
difficult to imagine how’ cognition or awareness can result 
from the transaction between two objective entities. The 
knower or the subject in some sense must transcend the 
object which it knows and must therefore be essentially 
distinct thorefrom, Alexander thus i ejects the extreme ob 
jectivism of the American realists, but at the same time retains 
in his theory the osstMitial features of realism, lie maintains 
on the one hand the directness and immediacy of knowlc<lgo, 
and on the other hand the mind independent character of 
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object. As n gainst re presen tationism he holds that in cog- 
nition the object is directly revealed to mind, and at the same 
time he denies the idealist thesis that there is no object with- 
out mind. Further, the recognition of the subjective charac- 
ter of conscious acts enables him to cope with the problem of 
illusion and error more successfully than it is possible in the 
objcctivistic theories of the American realists. We are not 
led to hold, by the denial of the subjective, that every content 
of cognition is equally objective, error as much as truth, 
the real as much as the unreal. The American realists, having 
denied the subjective, place errors and illusions on the side 
of the objective, and in order to explain their distinction from 
the true and the veridical, they bifurcate the realm of Peiug so 
as to find within it place for two kinds of entities, subsistents 
and cxistents. The rejection of the subjective thus creates 
fur the American realists insurmountable difficulties. The 
recognition of the subjective enables Alexander to offer an 
explanation of the problem of illusion and error. 

In many respects, then, the theory of consciousness for- 
mulated by Alexander seems to us to be more satisfactory 
than the extreme objectivsitic theory formulated by the 
American realists. Let us now proceed to deal with the 
criticisms which ^Ir., Kali Prasad has levelled against the 
theory of Alexander. In discussing Meinong's theory of objects 
Mr. Kali Prasad (joints out that for him all that is is an 
object and consequently the act is a component or element 
in the rniil.st of other elements or objects. But nevertheless 
Meiiioiig persists in distinguishing between the act and the 
object because he is under the dominance of Brentano and 
the Act Shcool. Ills position is therefore inconsistent. 
becan.se his ontological theory does not justify the di.stinction 
between the act and tlio obj«?ct. ITolt, whose ontological position 
is similar to that of Meinong, is more logical and annuls 
this di.stinction and defines con.^iciousncss as a cross-section 
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of the environment or as a class of objects. Mr. Kali Prasad 
next shows thiit the conclusions of naturalistic rcnlism 
are even more drastic than those of Holt. It is not disposed 
to look upon consciousness even »s a cross-section or a 
class of objt'cts. Under the influence of biological sciences 
it adopts a frankly behaviouristic attitude and defines cons- 
ciousness as a physical response of the nervous system. Having 
shown how consciousness has gradually come to be defined in 
terms of behaviour or physical response, ho next proceeds to 
deal with the theory of Alexander. Although ho is not quite 
explicit, yet from the manner in which he criticises the views 
of Alexander it seems that he takes Alexander to belong to 
the group of natural realists. From the ex{)osition of Alexan- 
der’s ontological and epistemological position given before, 
it is clear that he cannot be classed cither with the natural 
realists or with the behaviourists. He wipudiates clearly the 
behaviouristic account of consciousness and maintafns that 
mere physical response as such cannot explain the awareness of 
objects. To constitute consciousness of objects it is not enough 
that the response should be merely physical and thus exist 
alongside the object to which it is a response, btit it must be 
Something which experiences itself. In responding to the 
object,! must be aware of my response. Every act of cons- 
ciousness is sedf-consciousness, in the sense'^of enjoyment. Thus 
conscious act is essentially distinct from the object towai'ds 
which it is directed, and cognition is explicable only on this 
hypothe>is. 

The realism of Alexander does not owe its origin to, and 
is not influenced in any way by, the movement initiated by 
William James in America. It develops along an entirely 
different line. American realism directly originates from the 
speculations of W. James and roaches its natural culmination 
in the extreme objectivism of Holt and the behaviourism of 
the natural realists. But the realism of Alexander does not 
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follow the same line of development. If we bear in miiid these 
two distinct lines along which realism has developed in modern 
times a good deal of confusion can be avoided. It is true that 
American realism has culminated in exti-erae objectivism, and 
the consequence is entirely due to its presuppositions, its 
theory of neutral being. But from this it by no means follows 
that objectivism is the logical sequence of all forms of realism. 
When, therefore, Alexander asserts the distinction between 
act and the object as vital, his position cannot be characterised 
as the betrayal of the fundamental principles of realism. In 
regard to Alexander’s theory of mental act Mr. Kali Prasad 
approvnigly quotes the criticism of Mr. A. K. Rogers. The 
act, it is s.ii(l, is not the act of something, but an ultimate 
entity, and so for him consciousness as knowimj is not a rela- 
tion, but a subjective entity of a sort, ultimate and indefinable, 
Alexander never says that tb.e act is not an act of something. 
The act is always directed towards an object. The direction is 
according to bim one of the cliaractcristic features of cognitive 
acts. The mental act is enjoyed in the contemplation of the 
non- mental object. It is one and the same mental act which 
in the contemplation of the non-mental object enjoys itsi If, 
Consciousness as conceived by Alexander is indeed subjective 
but he would not pdmit it to be ultimate and indefinable. 
The position that consciousness is a simple, indefinable, ulti- 
mate entity is taken up by the idealists. Alexander with his 
hyptjthcsis of Space-Time defines consciousness as an emergent 
quality belonging to mind and which can be ultimately explain- 
ed in terms of Space-Time. So he does not leave us in mysti-ry 
about the nature of consciousness. Objectively, it is a spatio-, 
tcm|[)oral entity existing among other objective entities, but 
subjoctivedy, it is consciousness. 

^rhe cognitive relation, Alexander holds, is a relation of 
cornpreseuco. The relationship of comprcscnco is a universal 
relation holding between any two finite cxistents, and should 
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not therefore be supposed to be distinctive of cognition. The 
character of the cognitive situation is indicated not so much by 
the relation of compresence as by the nature of the terms 
related. The relation between two physical existents is also 
that of compresence. But there both the terms of relation 
are physical, whereas in the case of cotrnition at least one 
term should be mental. So Alexander docs not say that com- 
presence is a specific relation. Further, ]\Ir. Kali Prasad is 
wrong when he says that 'the abstract contcntless act can be 
enjoyed and contemplated but not understood.” Alexander 
nowhere says that the act can be contemplated; for him it 
can bo enjoyed only. He distinguishes between two modes of 
knowing, enjoyment and contemplation. We contemj»late non- 
mental objects whereas we enjoy our own mind. So if the act 
is to be known at all, it must be known in enjoyment. Wo can 
only live through our mental acts and can never contemplate 
them as objects. I (-aiinot sec anything wrong in what 
Alexander says here. His theory does not lead us to the 
metaphysics of the Unknowable, as Mr. Kali Prasad asserts, 
since he does not deny knowledge of the mental act. It 
seems that some of the criticisms of the theory 'of Alexander 
arise from a misunderstanding of his position. 

It appears from the foregoing consid^*ati'‘ns that conscious- 
ness in modern realism does not occupy''?l central psition in 
the scheme of things. It does not condition the nature of 
the real, and is not regarded as the ultimate or absolute 
category. Once the a prioii logic of the idealists is abandoned 
as a useless instrument of philosophic research, consciousness 
loses its absolute character and cosues to be considered as a 
finite among other finites hjiving no privileged position in the 
scheme of things except that iihich it derives from its greater 
perfection of development as the last and the highest of the 
empirical existents. If wo approach the problem of cons- 
ciousness in a purely scientific spirit, it cannot bo given a 
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central position in the scheme of reality, it is to be regarded 
as one among other finite existents within the all-embracing 
reality. The category of Reality, therefore, looked at from 
this standpoint is more fundamental than consciousness. 
Knowing thus falls within reality and is not in any sense prior 
to it. Thus ontology is not dependent upon epistemology, 
but epistemology is in a sense dependent upon ontology. 
The method of philosophy is empirical in an extended sense. 
Following this method the theory of consciousness is to be 
formulated strictly on the basis of those features which cons- 
ciousness reveals in experience. The validity of the hypothesis 
should *be determined by bringing it into verifiable connection 
with the data which it is supposed to explain. Applying this 
test it is found that the extreme objectivistic theory of the 
Amcriciin realists cannot satisfactorily account either for the 
cognitive situation or for the problem of truth and error. The 
theoiyof Alexander w hich holds consciousness os essentially 
dynamical, subjective activity or process, explains these facts 
more satisfactorily. If our choice lies between the traditional 
conception of consciousness as a transcendent entity and the 
extreme objectivism of the American realist on the one hand, 
and the subjectivistic concc[ition of Alexander on the 
other, we ‘should nojb hesitate to accept the latter alternative 
as more faithful to uxpcriencc, 
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I have read .the pa|)Qrs of Mr. Kali Prasad and Dr. Roy 
with considerable care ami have found that they have dealt 
with certain points bearing upon the subject of the symposium 
in such a manner that very little is left for me to add on 
those paints. Mr. Kali Prasad's account of the development 
of the concept of consciousness, however brief it may be^is , 
comprehensive and is of non-controversial character. I need not 
deal with that part of his paper. Dr.^^oy has supplied what 
was wanting in Mr. Kali Prasad’s historicaf sketch by attempt- 
ing to trace the development of the concept of consciousness 
to its various sources. I must here confess that my interest 
in the history of philosophical concepts and the discovery of 
the causes of their historical development is not much, al- 
though I am aware that they thr(»w considerable light on 
them. Flowever iny real difficulty begins when I come to 
consider the attitude which Mr. Kali Prasad and Dr. Roy 
have taken up towards the modern realistic doctrines of 
consciousness, and the suggestions which they have made to 
get over the difficulties of these do<'trinos. Mr. Kali Prasad 
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accuses contemporary Realism of indecision and sterility. In 
this I partly agree with him. For I have found that con- 
temporary realism in its solution of the problem of conscious- 
ness in some of its aspects has made little advancement and 
is in fact moored to traditional doctrines. But I am not 
quite sure that the solution of the difficulties of modern 
realistic doctrines of consciousness can be found in the phe- 
nomenological speculations of Husserl and others. My acquain- 
tance with the present day phenomenological school is so 
inadequate that I am not competent to pass any judgment 
upon iti^ merits nor am I able to judge how far Mr. Kali Prasad 
has followed that school in proviiling a solution of the diffi- 
culties of contemporary Realists. I have therefore decided not 
to tread upon the ground on which Mr. Kali Prasad stands and 
shall follow an indop<nident line in criticising the realistic 
doctrines of consciousness and in suggesting remedies for their 
difficulties. Dr, Roy is not, however, so cloubtfiil about the 
success of modern realists in solving the problems of conscious- 
ness and, as a matter of fact, credits the greatest sik^coss so far 
attained in this respect, to Alexander. I, like Mr. Kali Prasad, 
tliink in a ditrerent way, as I have found that Alexander 
no more than any other realist succeeds in providing a .satis- 
factory solution of tins various problems of consciousness. 

Before I proceed to the discussion of our problem 1 must 
however state that I have followed an altogether different 
method of approaching the prc.sent problem. I have found 
it necessary first to state the problem of consoionsnc.ss in its 
different aspects and then see how far contemporary realists 
h.ave succeeded in s<ilviiig them. I have also thought it pro- 
per to mention thi.* typical classical solutions of this problem 
in order to show that modern .solutions do not take us further 
than they. Lastly I must observe that my difference from 
the modern realists as well as from Mr. Kali Prasad’s and Dr. 
Roy’s treatment of them is so great and so vital that I have 
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no option but to follow an independent line of thought and 
to leave my predecessors in this symposium undisturbed, so 
that the readers of this paper may form an independent opi- 
nion of the relative merits of my position as well as of that 
of my predecessors. 


I 

Of the problems that have received serious consideration 
in contemporary philosophy, os|^cially in its realistic Schools 
the most important are those which concern the status of 
Sense-data and its correlate, the status of consoiousness. 
Although we are here concerned with the latter proljlmn, 
reference to the former is essential in as much as they are, 
or at least, have been presented to be interdependent. 'I’he 
peculiar difficulty of the investigation of the current iloctrines 
of consciousness, however, follows from the absence o(^unarii- 
inity among philosophers in regard to the meaning of the 
term “Consciousness,** which is only partially explained by 
the interdependence of consciousness and sense-data. If 
sense-data are varitmsl}' viewed, consciousness which is inti- 
mately related to them, must imloed come to be variously 
conceived. Hut my i-cnsou for statiifcg that the interdepen- 
dence of coii.sciousness and sciisc-data doV« ^lot wholly account 
for the ditYerenees of the views of consciousness is that 
consciousness is used not only in the sense of perception, 
external knowledge, or apprehension of the external world 
but also in the .sense nf inner apprehension or the seifs 
knowledge of itself. 'I'he doctrine of sense-data now-a-days 
primarily relates te perceptual knowledge, and is rarely 
associated with self-knowledge, although some older philo- 
sopluTs viz. Malebranche, Locke and Kant tended to 
obliterate this distinction between perception and self- 
knowledge and place them on an equal footing by first 
introducing what they called ‘Inner s«Mise*, then by treating 
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inner- sense as parallel to outer sense and lastly by recogni- 
sing data of inner sense corresponding to the data of outer 
sense, that is to say, sense-data properly so-called. That 
being so, the problem of consciousness as a whole is wider 
than the problem of consciousness in its relation to sense- 
data, i. e. of consciousness in the sense of perception, and is, 
as a matter of fact, divisible into 'two distinct problems viz. 
of perception and self-knowledge. 

As regards the former problem, it has two aspects in so 
far as perception, on the one hand, implies certain data out 
of which its object may he said to be constructed and, on 
the other, perceiving as such in so far as that is to say, 
perception, has, to use current terminology, the objrctive 
and subjective aspects. The problem of perception in its 
objective aspect, is in fact, the problem of sense-data which 
is distinct from the first division of our problem of conscious- 
ness \n as much as consciousness as perceiving is distinct 
from sense-data. Objections against this position may, 
however, be urged on the one hand, by older materialism 
according to which consciousness is the epiphenomenon of 
^.matter, and the neutral monism of the American New Rea- 
lists, according to which consciousness like physical things, 
is ultimately deducjible from neutral entities, and on the 
other, by all those philosophers who hold that sense-data, 
like consciousness, are mental. 

As regards tbe latter objection, I might indeed satisfy 
myself by thinking that it does not hold good against the 
able criti(!isms urged against subjectivism by modern Rea- 
lists in general, and especially by Moore, the pioneer of the 
realistic movement in England. But I will not do that for 
two reasons. In the first place, these criticisms really miss 
their mark and fail to disprove the doctrine that sensa-data arc 
mental. Let us first take into account Moore’s objections 
against this doct rine. 'J'hc main point of bis anti .subjectivist 
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criticism in his Refutation of Idealism is that the Idealist 
has been led into this doctrine in virtue of his erroneous 
view that consciousness and sense-data arc analytically 
related and that this doctrine would vanish ns soon as it 
is realised that their relation is really aynthetical, that 
sense-data no more depend on consciousness for their exis- 
tence than the latter depends on the former for its existence. 
Now, apart from the question whether it is a fact that 
Idealism really treats consciousness and sense-data as analy- 
tically related, Moore’s conclusion that sense-data are 
proved to be physical or, let us say, at least non-mental by 
the view of the relation between consciousness and* sense- 
data as synthetical, -—does not follow in as much as sense-data, 
even if they are separate from, or are synthetically related 
to consciousness, may like consciousness, be mental just as 
two physical things synthetically related to one another 
may be equally physical, or two minds related to one another 
in the same manner may be equally spiritual. The position 
of certain modern Realists c. g. Stout, etc., who arc no less 
insistent on the separation of the act of awareness from 
sense-data than liiloorc and his followers and« yet regard 
sense-data as mental, may here be cited as contradictory* 
to Moore’s expectation. It must ^ particularty noticed 
here that subjectivism is the epistemolog;<*^l counterpart of, 
and is really deduced from the metaphysical doctrine called 
Spiritualism, according to which the whole universe inclu- 
ding physical things is ultimately si)iritual or mental. That 
being so, the refutation of the subjectivist position that 
sense-data are menial is not possible in the manner in which 
Moore and his followers attempt it, but must depend u()on 
a deeper enquiry viz., the enquiry into the metaphysical 
foundation of that position which they have not undertaken. 

Moore found later that although the failure to separate 
the act of awareness from its object is the foundation of 
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Idealism, the special argument of this doctrine proceeds 
from the relativity of sense data. This argument may be 
expressed as follows : Since it is a fact that one and the 
same object may, for instance, be apprehended as red under 
certain circumstances and as gray under certain others 
and since we can not treat any one of these sense-data as 
unreal but should rather regard both as real, in as much 
as both appear to be equally due to some real cause, and 
yet cannot hold that one and the same independently 
existing object is both red and green, the conclusion is that 
these sense-data are real as mental and nob as non-mental or 
independent. 'I'his argument has been very seriously consi- 
dered by most modern Realists. It is in fact the centre 
towards which the bulk of new realistic polemic gravitates. 
Before we proceed to assess the value of the Realist’s criticism 
of^this argument it is, however, necessary to analyse it 
carefully. This argument has two ])arts. One of these 
consists in the Idealist’s assertion of the reality of conflicting 
sense- data, both red and green in the above instance being 
on his view, real. The other consists in his deni.*xl of inde- 
pendence* and ascription of 'mentality* to them. Now, al- 
though the second elemoht in the second part of the argument 
viz. the ascription of 'the mental status to sense-data presup- 
{)osoa the first part in as much as mentality which is an 
existential status, could not have been ascribed to sense-data 
except on the view of them as real, yet the former does nut 
follow from the latter alone but must also presuppose the first 
element viz. the denial of independence to sense-data. Oranted 
that conflicting sense-data are equally real, ns they are on 
the Idealist’s veiw, there is nothing to prevent their b-*ing 
non-mental i. e. indejiondently real except the denial of their 
independent reality. This denial on the part of the Idealist, 
however, follows from the fundamental logical principle of 
non-contradiction, according to which a thing which is, for ins- 
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tance, red cannot be not red, i, e. green etc. Now, some 
of the realists who agree with Idealism in admitting the 
reality of all seuse>data and at the same time seek to avoid 
their subjectivistic interpretation think that it is possible to 
maintain the independent reality of all sense data without 
violating that logical principle. Bertrand Russell’s attempt 
to work out this possibility is wellknown and consists in stating 
that there arc, so to say. two different kinds of nonmeutal, 
spatial worlds *the Private’ and the ’Common’ — the former 
of which are many and various and are, as a matter of fact, 
constituted by sense-data of a relative character, whereas the 
latter, although it is. on his view, constructed out of private 
sense-data, is somehow relieved of the former’s relative 
character, i. c., is common to all percipients and is; in fact, 
the physical universe of science, 'I'he real point of this 
position of Russell consists in the substitution of the new 
logistic conception of the thing as logical 'Construct* *for the 
older Cartesian conception of it as substance, based U{)on the 
traditional logical principle of identity It must be noticed 
here that while on Descartes' view the opposition between 
'common* and ’private’ seems to be the same as the 0[)position 
between substantiality and unsubsta|^itiality, reality and un- 
reality, according to Russell, the fonnt-r op]M)sition*i8 not only 
not the same as the latter but has not-^cven the sense of 
opposition nnd consequently we can ascend from the private 
to t he coiiiinon and descend from the common to the private. 
Uow'ever that may be, even if it be conceded in favour of 
the re;dists and against Descartes that the opposition between 
the common and the private is not the same as the opiwsition 
between reality and unreality, it is at least an opposition 
between the unconditioned and the conditioned or contingent, 
•—between the independently existing physical univei'se and 
sense-data which, if not dependent upon consciousness, are 
at least conditioned by physical and physiological processes. 
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That being so, we fail to understand how by means of Russell’s 
logistic device the construction of the unconditioned and 
independently existing physical universe out of contingent 
sense-data is possible ? 

The parallelism between Russell’s and Berkeley's attempt 
to avoid the conflict between the theory of perception and 
the above-mentioned logical principle may be noticed here. 
Just as Berkeley refers relative sense data to individual minds 
and the physical universe to the divine mind, so Russell 
refers the former to private space and the latter to common 
space. Again just ns Berkeley holds that there is no opposi- 
tion between the world of the individual mind and the world 
of the divine mind in as much as the former may be said to 
be a participant in the latter, so Russell holds that there is 
no opposition between priva1.e spaces and common space, the 
latter being, on his view, a construct out of the former. The 
advantages and disadvantages of both positions seem to be the 
same except that Russell may claim greater plausibility for 
his position on the ground that both worlds — the private as 
well as the common are, on his view, independent or non- 
mental whertas on Berkeley s view they are mental. Hut 
neither Russell nor any cither Realist has justifled this claim. 
This can be shown as follows ; 

Although, as 'pointed out above, the Idealist's denial of 
independence to sense-data in accordance with the above- 
mentioned logical principle is a presupposition of his view 
that all sense-data initially accepted by him as real or existent 
are mental, its real value consist meredy in denionatrating 
that sense-data, initially accepted as mental in virtue of the 
metaphysical doctrine viz ., spiritual, cannot be mental in view 
of the logical contradiction that would follow ujion the con- 
ception of them as independent or non-mental but not in 
proving the proposition that sense-data are mental. That 
being so, the Realist, even if it be concr?ded to him that he 
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has succeeded in showing that the ascription of independence 
to all sense-data involves no logical contradiction, may at 
best take away the demonstrative certainty of the Idealistic 
•p^^opo^ition that all sense-data are mental, while the pioposi- 
tion ilself stands unatTcoted, being ultimately dogmatic. 'Jhis 
lends additional support to my earlier statement that in order 
to refute Idealism the realist must dive much deeper than 
he has done, i.c., must undertake an enquiry into the vali- 
dity of S]jiritualisni, the metaphysical aspect of idealism. 

1 must now mention that from the point of view of strict 
realism the most objectionable part of the subjectivist argument 
is the assertion of the reality of all sense-data, which has been 
quite curiously admitted by most modern realists. Although 
it is a fact that one and the same object may, for instance, 
be apprehended as red under certain circumstances and as 
gray under certain others, it is equally a fact that object must 
be either red or gray and nut both red and gray ; anc! conse- 
(piently either red or t»ray must be unreal. The question 
how we are to determine which oi the two conflicting sense- 
data is real and which is not, is indeed diflicult but may not 
be impossible to ans^Yer. Even granted that 'the answer is 
impossible, that docs not seem to /warrant the ascription of 
reality to conflicting sense-data. What seems to weigh most 
with philosophers in this ascription is iioirsu much the /acf 
of relativity as the consideration that the conflicting sense- 
data arc all due to real causes If that l*e so, illusory and 
hallucinatory images, which, as physiologists and psychologists 
would tell us, are also due to certain real causes, are also real. 
This is a position which must bo admitted by those who 
advocate the reality of all sense-data. But Berkeley, although 
he is logically committed to it, a\oidcd a sc-mdal by refraining 
from talking about it, whereas many modern Realists have 
gone to the extent of ojHinly declaring the reality of illusory 
and hulluciiiatory images. Here we must keep ourselves clear 
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of a serious confusion that may possibly arise. What I arn 
denying is not that illusion etc. aro facts and are in that sense 
real but that illusory objects arc real. Similarly I admit the 
fact of the relativity of sense-data but deny that all sense- 
data are constituents of real objects. 

The net gain of the recognition of the distinction between 
real and unreal sense-data is that the above-mentioned logical 
difficulty in the way of the construction of a satisfactory 
theory of sense-perception is altogether avoided and conse- 
quently the prolixity involved in Berkeley’s distinction between 
the wofld of the individual mind and the world of the divine 
mind as well as in Kusscirs distinction between the private 
and the common spatial world is eliminated, l^ut that 
recognition has not the significance of the rofiitation of the 
sujcctivistic thesis that all sense-data arc mental. If some 
senao-data aro unreal, the remaining that are real may very 
well be mental. As regards the real ground for the strict 
realistic view that real sense data are non-inontal or indepen- 
dent, I cannot exhaustively deal with it here but will merely 
mention that it is nothing but the simple, ultimate fact of 
^he givennesk of sense-data, lii being conscious of an object the 
subject is conscious of U as given. And this implies that 
what was not previously an object of its consciousness is now 
such an object, ""fhe object of the subject's consciousness, 
in other words, exists not merely at the momemt when it is an 
object of consciousness but also beyond it. It is thus an 
independent object. 

I am not suggesting here that modern Realists are not 
alive to this implication of the fact of givennes. In point 
of fact, they jdeld to none in their insistence on it. But 
since, cis already indicated, they do nut distinguish between real 
and unreal sense data but regard all sense-data as alike real 
tliey fail to realise that the so-callecl senao-data are identi- 
cally ihu same as physical things- which is the real iinpliciitioii 
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of the fact of givennoss, and consequently arrive at the new 
doctrines of sense data. My second reason for not having 
recourse to modern realistic criticisms in disputing the idea- 
listic thesis is now >Yitliin sight and consists in that these 
criticisms involve the doctrine of sense-data in some form or 
another and that this doctrine in whatever form it is held, 
is as I shall immediately show, as unsatisfactory as the older 
doctrine of ideas. 

I have already indicated that the fact of the givenness 
of sense data may be regarded as the sole ground for the 
strict realistic view that sense-data are noq-inontaI^)r inde- 
pendent and that they are identically the same as physical 
things which wc are said to know by moans of perception, so 
that we cannot have any reason for drawing a distinction be- 
tween aense-tlata and physical things, wduidi is generally drawn 
by modern Realists. 'Fhe position expressed here is essentially 
the saiiK! as that of the Naive Realist, 'rhorc is how’ever an im- 
portant difference between them, which is duo to the fact that 
Naive Realism is utterly unconscious of certain phenomena 
having a bearing upon the theory of perception and conse- 
quently makes no attempt to show' that these ])hcnomena aro^ 
not o])|)osed to it, whereas the /resent position is fully 
cognisant of them and is thoroughly convinced that they, far 
from otfering any opposition to Naive Reafisin, are quito in 
harmony with it. The phenomena in question are relativity of 
sense-data, error, illusion and hallucination. Noav it has been 
pertinently observed that “in a world in which there was 
no such thing as error, this theory of the knowledge relation 
( i. e. The n.aive realistic theory) would remain unchallen- 
ged ; hut with the discovery of error and illusion comes 
perplexity.** (The New Realism, pp. 2-3). Here I must 
add that this perplexity equally follows from the hicts of 
the relativity of sensa-data, in as much as it is no less 
difficult to hold in the Naive realistic manner that sense-data 
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which conflict with one another, are alike identical with 
plijfsical thing's than hold in the same manner that the 
sense-data of our erronooiia exporiences are such. However 
that may be, Naive Realism is wholly ignorant of this 
perplexity and so has no solution of it, whereas modem 
schools of realism arc fully cognisant of it and, while attempt- 
ing to remove it, come to difler very widely from Naive 
Realism. This difference consists in that whereas on the 
Naive Realistic view the so-cftlled sense-data and physical 
things are not distinguhhahle but are identical, according 
to modern reajistic theories they are distinguishable, no 
matter whether they agree with or differ from each other 
in regard to existential status. 

I'he distinction between physical things and sense-data 
which is involved in modern Realistic doctrines of sense-data 
seems, at first sight, to follow necessarily from the above- 
mentioned phenomena. But my contention is that these 
doctrines, in the first place, explain away, rather than 
explain the facts of the relativity of sense-data, error, etc., 
and secondly fail to construct a satisfactory theory of sense- 
^perception. 'Let me first take up the former |ioint. I must 
here begin by ernphasi^ng the ultimate qualitative differ- 
ence between veridical percofition and the various kinds 
of erroneous exjiffrience and also by noticing that the same 
difference is involved in our experiences of relative sense-data 
in as much as only one among several sets of conflicting 
sense data can really be said to belong to physical things, 
whereas the remaining are as unreal as the objects of our 
erroneous expermnee and conseipiently, some of our exi)eri- 
ences of the so called relative sense-data are veridical while 
others are erroneous. That being so, the doctrine of sense- 
data must be so constructed that this qualitative difference 
may be explained. But when we turn to the different forma 
of this doctrine we find that far from explaining that differ- 
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ence, they all ignore it. According to one of these forms 
all sense-data are alike •physical ; according to a second 
they are alike logical, i. e. are subsistcnta ; according to a 
third they are neutral, or, pure beings— neither physical nor 
mental in character ; according to a fourth, as according to 
the older Kepresentationists e. g. Descartes and Locke, they 
are mental. All these forma, inspite of differing from one 
another in regard to the status of sense-data, agree in 
viewing them as qualitatively alike. That being so, they 
all must fail to offer an explanation of the qualitative 
difference between veridical perception and our exj)eriencc 
of relative sense-data, error, illusion, etc , with reference to 
their conception of sense-data. In this respect, the tnodcrii 
Schools of Kealisin, which profess to be strictly realistic, 
hardly differ from Idealisin which also suffers from the 
inability to explain that qualitative difference with reference 
to its view of nil sense-data as alike mental. * 

I must however, observe that modern Realists have 
done a singal service to Epistemology by emphasising the 
importance of the phenomena of relativity, *etc. in that 
science. But I cannot forbear mentioning that they soeic 
to mislead us by mixing up the problem of vcrulical know- 
ledge with the problem created by these « phenomena and 
by regarding the success of the solution of the former as 
dependent upon the success of the solution of the latter. 
Since the facts of the relativity of sense-data, error, etc. 
are •nothing to us except in so far as they arc recognised 
as such, and since that recognition presupposes right know- 
ledge, the modern Realists have no juslilication for mixing 
up the data of veridical perception with the data of errone- 
ous exjKjrience and for assigning tho same status to both. 
It is far from my mind to suggest that the problem crentml 
by these phenomena is not genuine and requires no solu- 
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tion. My only question is — what should be the character of 
its solution ? 

The answer is that it can never be metaphysically consecutive 
in view of the consideration that erroneous objects as well as 
the diverse shapes sizes, colours, etc. of perceived objects with 
the exception of those which really belong to such objects and 
are in point of fact, the object of right knowledge, are uon-exis- 
tents or negations and therefore have no definable metaphysical 
status. 'Phe modern Realistic theories of perception failed to 
realise this and accordingly vitiate themselves by attempts to 
define t)ie indefinable and to find out a place for the indefinite 
and indeterminate alongside of the definite and the determinate, 
resulting in a ho])elGss misunderstanding of the true nature of 
that data of right knowledge. 'I'he solution in question can 
only bo empirical or scientific consisting merely in the 
reference of these phenomena to variable physical, physiological 
and psychical condilions which in one respect indeed limit the 
knowing subject, but are in another transcended by it — viz. in 
that respect in which it is in possession of right knowledge 
and is thrown into the relation of conipresonco with the object 
pf its knowledge. 

The second jwint of my previous contention is still more 
important since it relates to the theory of perception as such 
It must first bd^bserved here that all the above-mentioned 
forms of the modern realistic doctrine of sense data aim at 
vindicating the strict realistic view that the objects of our 
perception is the independently existing physical thing— a view 
which was thrown overboard by the idealistic doctrine 
that sense-data arc ideas. Now my contention really is that 
they have all failed to realise this aim. I have previously 
shown how modern Realists have failed to attain their princi- 
pal object not only by not being able to refute idealism but 
also by failing to diagouise the real disease of that theory and 
shall now add that the real difficulty of Idealism lies not bo 
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much in the doctrine that sense-data are mental as in its con- 
sequence viz. that the object of our perceptual knowledge, ac- 
coixiing to it, cannot be the independently existing physical 
thing — a consequence from which the modern realistic doctrines 
have not been able to extricate themselves. The critical realist 
who substituted subsistents or logical entities for ideas can 
no more deduce physical existence from subsistence than 
idealism can from ideas or mental existents. American New 
realism according to which sense-data are pure beings i.e. are 
neutral— neither physical nor mental, is open to the following 
difficulty. Supposing we agree with it in holding that the 
distinction between the mental and the physical is functional 
and not substantival, it seems that it has no reason for 
explaining how one functional collocation of neutral entities 
is mental and not physical and another physical and not 
mental. I think that Descartes, in admitting an ultimate 
and irreducible distinction between the mental and physical, 
was wiser than those of his successors who, in the name of 
removing the difficulty of his dualism, have advocated a 
doctrine which is really more difficult than his own. As 
regards Stout etc. x\ho like the older UeprCseiitationists 
regard sense-data ns mental and yet affirm the inilependent^ 
reality of physical things, their difficulty is *that since 
sense-data must be the ultimate coiistitUviHs of the object 
of our knowledge, the view of them as mental contradicts 
that affirmation and renders the construction of physical 
things impossible. Lastly, those Realists who hold tliat the 
data of perception are physical and generally advocate an 
ultimate distinction between the mental and the physical 
and Gori*eBpondiugly, between ‘introspection’ and ‘perception* 
‘enjoyment* and ‘contemplation’ seem to come nearest to 
strict Realism, but the truth is that these philosophers 
are divided from Realism by the consideration that the 
objects of our perceptual knowledge, in so far as they are 
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ultimately constituted by senso-data which, on their view, 
must be contingent on account of their being determined 
at I(‘ast by physical and physiological processes can never 
be relieved of the contingent character of sense-data and, 
therefore, can never answer to the independently existing 
objects which we are said to know. 

The contingency of the external world, which follows 
from the last mentioned type of Realism as well as from 
others is flagrantly opposed to the verdict of common sense 
and as a matter of fact, renders the so-called Realistic 
schools /)f the present day essentially ante-realistic and brings 
out tlicir secret afiinity with Idealism. Time has therefore 
come for as vigorous an attack against these schools as 
they themselves have already launched against idealism. 
I have previously suggested a few lines on which contem- 
porary^ schools of Realism must be corrected and shall offer 
a few more suggestions in the secpiel. 

The main object of this long digression has been to show 
that modern realistic theories can be no better substitutes 
for Naive realism than Idealism is and thereby vindicate the 
^Naive Realistic thesis .that the so-called sense-data are not 
distinguishable from, but are identical with physical things. 
Once this is done, the separation of sense-data from, and their 
irreducildlity tTconsciousness to wliich they arc given are 
indisputably established, and consequently not only spiritua- 
lism which treats physical things as ultimately mental and 
serves as the foundation of the main Idealistic thesis, is 
definitely disproved but also materialism which commits the 
op|K)site mistake by reducing consciousness to matter as w'ell 
as neutral monism which reduces both constdousness and 
matter to neutral entities, lose their ground. 'J'his defluitely 
demonstrates the truth of my main contention that the 
problem of sense- data falls outside of the problem of conscious- 
ness. Now although I have been insisting on the separation 
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of consciousness from sense data which are on my view iden> 
tical with physical things, it is far from my mind to accept 
or defend the traditional view that consciousness is mental 
and is for that reason separate or distinct from non-mental 
physical things. My reason for this will be brought out in 
course of my treatment of the problem of perceiving which 
1 shall immediately take up. 

IT. 

The Problem of Perceiving. 

. .. 

111 dealing with the various forms of the doctrine of sense- 
data in the previous discuasion 1 pointed out that they have 
reduced the independent existence of the external world to 
a contingent status. My pi-esent object is to trace the mistake 
of this reduction to its primary source and suggest a remedy 
for its correction. 'I'his object, as we shall presently %ce. may 
be iiest attained through a discussion of the present-day 
realistic theory of [lerceiving, Hefore I undertake that discus- 
sion I must however observe that one of the most important 
grounds to which the doctrine that sensc-ddta are distinct 
from physical things, owes its origin, and which, therefore, 
results in the contingency of the external world, is the reference 
of pei’ceiving, which is a form of consciousness, to its ph^'sical, 
physiological and psychical conditions. 'J’hia reference seems 
to he unavoidable in as much as perceiving is not possible 
except in so far as some object first acts on the percipient’s 
bodily organism in virtuti of certain physic.*!! ])rocessos, then 
certain physiological processes arise within his nervous sys- 
tem and lastly his hereditary and acquired mental make-up 
functions in its characteristic way. Since an object is given 
to perceiving through such a chain of processes, it cannot, 
as will be easily argued, be the same as the independently 
existing physical thing. Hence of tha doctrine 
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of sense data. Kut the main point here is that since our 
object is to construct a theory of perceiving which demands 
the most satisfactory understanding of the nature of perceiving, 
we must first see whether there is any reason for going beyond 
the conditional character of perceiving before we actually 
stop at the view that perceiving is finally conditioned by a 
whole gamut of psycho-physical processes, however obvious 
that view may be. And, as a matter of fact, there are two 
important reasons which take us beyond the conditionality 
of perceiving — one logical and another empiricaln 'Phe former 
is that since it is ultimately by means of perceiving that 
the fact of its own conditionality can be asserted, perceiving 
itself is unconditioned or at least, is such in one of its 
as{)ects. It might be, however, be contended that that act of 
perceiving which is conditioned and that which asserts its con - 
ditionality are separate and that the latter is in itself as much 
conditioned as the former. But if this argument is pressed 
to its furthest point, it would result in an infinite regress. 
From the logical point of view the acceptance of the view of 
perceiving as conditioned in one aspect and unconditioned 
in another is however preferable to the admission of a 
regresms ad infinitum. Perceiving, on this view indeed 
has a fiaradoxical character. But there is no way out of this 
position since it has not only the sanction of logical reason 
but is also demanded by an empirical fact which demonstrates 
more conclusively than mere logical reasoning, that perceiving, 
inspite of being conditioned is characterised by unconditional- 
ity. I'his fact is no other than the compresence of percei- 
ving and the object perceived. No one can deny that inspite of 
the space that may separate the percipient from the object of 
his i)e]'ceptioii and iuspite of all events or processes which may 
intervene between them, perceiving and its object, as it were, 
occupy a single point of space and a single moment of time. 
Thus perceiving is, par excellence^ the {x>inb of contact between 
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two different kinds of world viz.— the world of persons who 
happen to be percipients and the world of impersonal things 
which become perceived objects on the occurrence of the 
phenomenon called perceiving. This relation of compresence 
is really unique and for that reason, is indeed very difficult— 
its difficulty arising from the fact that it can not be under- 
stood on the analogy of easily understandable physical rela- 
tions. 'J'he metaphysical theory called Dualism as well as the 
various forms of the epistemological doctrine of sense-data 
betray the failure to realise the unique character of this 
compresence. ^ ^ 

The above argument seems to be sufficient for the domoiiS' 
tration of the freedom of |K'rceiving from physical, physiolo- 
gical, and ])sychical conditions. 1 may mention here tJmt 
two prominent philosophers of modern times, Descartes 
and Kant, for their own reasons, recognised this freedom of 
perceiving. But, as we shall presently see, they failed to 
notice that aspect of perceiving in which it is free not only 
from physical, physiological and psychical conditions but 
from all possible conditions — which freedom is really implied 
by '‘compresence'*, 

Now the discovery of the error of the view that external* 
objects are apprehended by tho percipient through the 
intervention of the above mentioned couditiions or in other 
woi'ds, that knowledge is conditioned by them is not sufficient 
to Rmilly obviate the erroneous doctrine of tho contingency 
of the external world. For there may be other ways of 
conceiving an intervening medium between the |)ercipicnt 
and the perceivable thing and of arguing the conditionality 
of perceiving so that the external world may again bo reduced 
to a contingent status. And in point of fact, at least one 
such way is already widely current and consists in pressing 
perceiving and its condition into a unity, with tho result 
that perceiving comes to be viewed as an existent, and in 
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holding that the existent event called peitieiving is the 
intervening medium between the percipient and the percei- 
vable thing. It must be observed here that the bare fact 
of perceiving, inspite of being determined by conditions 
which must be existent, may not itself be existent and yet 
may be real and thus may not be an intervening medium 
between the percipient and the perceivable thing, since that 
medium must be existent and not otherwise — and that the 
only way to treat it as such a medium is to conceive it as 
an existent, which conception really follows from the view of 
perceiving as at once an event and the condition of that 
event. 

It would appear at first sight that the view of perceiving 
as at once a condition and the conditioned^ i, e., as an 
existent is more satisfactory than the view of it as determined 
by Gx/iraneous psycho-physical conditions in as much as the 
former does whereas the latter does not bring out the unirpie- 
ness which perceiving really possesses and which divides it 
from physical events subject to the operation of mechanical 
conditions. ^ The truth however seems to be the opposite. 
t By holding that perceiving is mechanically conditioned, i.o. 
that the external object must be given to the percipient 
through psycho physical conditions, the latter vie\v indeed 
reduces the external world to contingency. But since it is 
not necessary for it to pronounce a definite opinion in 
regard to the status of perceiving as such or at least it need 
not necessarily subscribe to the view of perceiving as mental, 
it may be free from the difficulty which that view may give 
rise to, in regard to the status of the self that perceives, 
although it may even then be said to be inadequate on account 
of its ignorance of the question regarding the status of the 
self; whereas the former view not only reduces the external 
world to contingency by means of its view of perceiving as 
an existent and therefore as an intervening medium between 
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the percipient and the perceivable thing but also 6nds itself 
confronted with the problem of the status of the self in virtue 
of its definite view of perceiving as a form of mental existent 
which leaves it no option but to solve the problem in the 
most objectionable manner. This solution is classical and 
was offered by Descartes. According to him consciousness 
which includes perceiving is the attribute or essence of the 
self. “Perceiving*' is, in point of fact, as much a temporary 
event in the life liistory of the Ego as “being perceived'’ is 
in that of a physical thing. So by viewing perceiving as 
the essence of the self, Descartes really mistakes a contin- 
gent state of the self for its concrete and complete existence 
and thereby reduces the self to a contingent status. Con- 
temporary realistic theories of peixseiving, I shall now show, 
are not free from the difficulties of the traditional theories. 

(H) 

I must mention at the outset that contemporary 
Realists, as a class have not devoted so much thought to the 
problem of perceiving as they have devoted to the problem 
of sense-data. This is evident from the fact that in all the 
different forms of their doctrine of sense data an attempi^' 
to remove the difficulties of the older doctrine* of ideas is 
clearly traceable whereas in their doctrine ot.perceiving most 
of them with the exception of a few seem to be iiiooi’ed to 
tradition. We may here separately consider the views of per- 
ceiving of the different schools, without expecting however 
that they must all differ fundamentally from one another. 

1. We may first take up the position of that group of 
Realists who hold that sense-data are physical. Moore, 
Alexander and Bertrand Russell, ( so far as his earlier wri- 
tings are concerned ) are the most prominent members of 
this group. It must be first observed here that these Rea- 
lists who, like other Realists of the present day, aim at 
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obviating Idealism^ think that this aim can be attained only 
by showing that sense data are physical. And they hold that 
this can be done in the first instance by keeping clear of the 
idealistic view of senso*data as conditioned by perceiving, 
i. e. by the mental existence called consciousness which nece- 
ssarily results in the main idealistic proposition that sense- 
data arc mental, and secondly by positively declaring that 
sense data are conditioned merely physically i. e. are condi- 
tioned only by external objects, sense organs etc. In this 
they easily ignore the triith that the true interest of Realism 
cannot abe furthered and the real consequence of idealism 
cannot be averted except on the realisation of the uncondi- 
tioned aspect of the data given to the percipient. However, 
they further hold that perceiving is a mentul act i. e. is the 
act of awareness. And in this they obviously admit a qua- 
litative difference betw'oen the mental and the non mental. 
Moore treats this difference as ultimate and in his Refutation 
of Idealism stresses the importance of the ultimate char- 
acter f)f this difference with the greatest force, lie further 
seeks to account for the failure on the part of philosophoi'S 
^to notice the distinctness of the act of awareness by means 
of his doctrine of the diaphencity of awai'cness, This ‘net' 
on his view is so trunspirent that when we look for it we 
miss it and oifTy see the data which arc given to it. Russell 
in his earlier position also views the distinction between 
awareness and sense-data as ultimate. There is, according 
to him, the subject on one side and the objects on the other 
and the subject apprehends the data produced by the latter 
in conjunction with sense- organ. But while both Moure 
and Husuell thus eschew the metaphysical attempt to 
resolve the ultimate character of that difference, Alexander 
like American New Realists makes a metaphysical attempt 
to get over it by reducing both mind and matter, the mental 
and the physical ultimately to Sjjace-time. However, that 
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may be, from the epistemologioal point of view Alexander 
like liloore and Bussell holds that the act of awareness and 
sense-data are distinct — the former being mental and the latter 
physical. 

Now in holding that perceiving is not a condition of 

sense-data these philosophers not only seek to avoid idealism 

but recognise an important truth. Again, while thus setting 

aside the most objectionable conception of the relation 

between perceiving and sense-data viz. as the relation between 

the condition and the cmiditioned^ they seem to admit the 

right conception of that relation viz. ns the relation between 

that to which something is given and that which is given 

i.e. as tho relation of coiiipresence. The fact however is 

that they in the first place miss tho true sense of compresenee 

and secondly fail to account for it. Let us take the former 

point first. Alexander, while realising the uniqueness of 

the phenomenon called perceiving, holds that the relation of 

compresenee which it implies, is not in itself unique and that 

its uniqueness follows from the peculiarity of its terms. The 

relation between the table and the floor and the relation 

between the percipient and the table, aa reldtiima, arc, on 

his view, of the same kind ; and the fact that the latter is* 

» 

knowledge and the former is not. is according to him, due to 
the latter’s having the percipient instead of the table as one 
of its rolata. lii this Alexander obviously ignores the ulti- 
mate qualitative differences «»f relations. Even in regard 
to s).iatial relations, we find that two physical things may 
stand in ditlcrcnt relaliuns to one another on different occa- 
sions so that the rclata are the same while relations are 
dirtereut. Now just as wo distinguish between such relations 
as coexistence, succession etc. on account of their individual 
peculiarity, so we must distinguish between compresenee and 
any of these relations. Not only that j compresenee must be 
distinguished from, and must be said to be in a cbiss apart 
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from all relations which are spatio-temporal, in view of the 
fact that the i)ercipient and its object come together in spite 
of the space and time * which may divide them. Alexander, 
in spite of merely asserting the uniqueness of knowledge, 
fails to notice this peculiarity of compresence and may be 
said to understand it on the analogy of physical relations in 
virtue of his mistaken view that all relations are qualitatively 
alike. Moore, unlike Alexander, makes no secret of his 
misunderstanding of the true nature of compresence and in 
his essay on 'The Nature and Reality of the Objects of 
Perceptjpn’* opeply declares that the relation of the object 
and the percipient is a spatial one, i.e. of togetherness in one 
space like the relation between the table and the floor. 

Secondly, so far as Moore and Russell are concerned, since 
the distinction between perceiving reganied as mental and 
sense-data regarded as physical is, on their view ultimate, 
compresence must, according to them, bo theoretically impos- 
sible. In point of fact, the problem of awareness of sense-data 
is as difficult at their hands as the problem of mind body 
was nt the hands of older Dualists. It may be stated here 
that the present view of jsense-data as physically conditioned 
— the view, i.e., that the data of perception, prior to 
their being given to it, arc fully formed by the operation of 
physical causcKf, however satisfactory it may otherwise be, is 
not only subject to the difficulty just mentioned, but also 
involves the main difficulty of the more general view viz. 
that sensc-data are at all conditioned, which as previously 
observed, consists in the reduction of the external world to 
contingency As regards Alexander, he seems to be free 
from tlie present difficulty of dualism, in so far as be holds 
that mind and jihysical things are ultimately reducible to, or 
are doducible from some common entity viz. Space-time, 
The plausibility of this attempt on the part of Alexander to 
get rid of dualism would entirely depend uihjii the success 
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of his metaphysical construction of ultimate reality as space- 
time. 

Again their veiw of perceiving as a mental act seems to be 
a great improvement upon the older Cartesian view of it as 
the essence of the self in so far as the former does and the 
latter does not involve the recognition of the really temporary 
character of the event of perceiving, Their view rightly points 
out that the self perceives only under certain circumstances 
and not always. Nevertheless, the ultimate gain of this 
improvement seems to be very little Whereas Descartes, by 
means of mistaking a temporary state of the self viz. ^perceiv- 
ing for its essence really reduced the ego to a contingent 
status, notwithstanding his admission of the soul-substance, 
these philosophers, who profess to proceed empirically and 
have, on the side of the mind, nothing but temporary and 
contingent mental acts, can conceive of the self either by 
assigiuing these acts to a spiritual substance accepted on 
merely apriori grounds, contrary to their initial intention, or 
by making an attempt in the manner of old empiricists and in 
strict accordance with their original intention, to construct 
the ego out of contingent mental acts. Bertrand Russell in 
his earlier position and Moore seem to be open to. the former 
alternative whereas Alexander who sticks fast to empiricism 
all through, accepts the latter. 

We may next turn to the Critical Realists* vieAv of perceiv- 
ing. These philosophers, as we have previously seen, hold 
that sense-data are logical subsistmits and these data are 
mechanically conditioned. From this it would seem to follow 
that the external world, on this view, must be as contingent 
as it was on the view of Moore and others. But the fact 
is that Critical Realists seek to avoid this difficulty by means 
of a twofold device viz. their recognition of the difference 
between sense-data and the physical thing in regard to 
existential status— the former being subsisteut and the latter 
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existent, and their peculiar conception of perception which, 
on their view, consists in the awareness of sense-data, together 
with the apprehension, or, to use Drake’s own word, ‘‘ima- 
gining” of the external object which is logically implied by 
sense-data, that difficulty vanishes altogether. 

1'he distinction between sense-data and the external object 
which is involved hero, agrees with the similar distinction 
which older Represen tationists drew except in that sense- 
data are mental existents on the view of the older Represen- 
tationists, whereas they are mere snbsistents on the Critical 
KealisUs view. »Bnt if, as the Critical Realist himself says, 
the view of sense-data as mental cannot make room for the 
belief in the physical thing, the view of them as non-existent 
subsistents can have no more success in making room for a 
belief in the existent object. Ro the Critical Realist's device 
cannot . save the external world from being reiluced to con- 
tingency. 

Then as regards the subjective side of perception, the 
Critical Realist’s view of it is indeed an improvement upon, 
and a corrective of the view of Alexander etc. according 
^ to whom pei-ceiving consists merely in the subject’s reception 
of the effects produced by the object, i.e. in the mere aware- 
ness of sense-data. This view misses the real meaning of 
compresence, which implies that the subject and the object 
are alike important in cognition. The Critical Realists 
follow Kant in correcting the mistake of Moi>re and others 
by holding that percoiviner consists no only in the subject’s 
passive awarencs.s of scnse-d.ata but also includes an active 
process viz. belinving or imagining, — Compresence, as T un- 
derstand it, signifies revelation of the object to the subject — 
which is such that it can only he stated but cannot be 
causally explained. Once the idea of its causal explanation 
is set on foot, the step which ])hiloso])hei'S must take is to 
avail themselves at first of the scientific concept of mcchani- 
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cal causation and ultimately of transcendental causation 
and declare that perceiving involves the subject's activity 
or transcendental causality. But the right course is not to 
make use of the causal category in any form in understanding 
perceiving. 

The Critical Bealists, like the former group of Realists, 
admit the distinction between mental states e.g. perceiving 
etc. and physical things as well as sense-data and like Moore 
and Bussell regard this distinction as ultimate. Some of 
them e.g. Drake, have sought to establish the ultimate 
character of this distinction through a polemical discussion 
with the American New Bealists who reduced both mind 
and matter to neutral entities. However that may be, these 
philosophers seem to be confronted with the same problem 
as to how things can be said to be given to perceiving. 
Drake says that “perceiving is a logical, essential^ virtual 
grasp of objects, not the existential identity of object and 
experience”. But what does he moan by the subject’s 
logical grasp of the object ? It is by considerably modifying 
the notion of mental states that Drake explains his notion 
of this logical grasp. Mental stajbes on Drake’s view are 
not non-physical but include some of the physical qualities* 
—at least, the most general of them. Drake’s “mental states” 
»s a matter of fact, apjiear to be similar to Kent's “schemes" 
which partake of the nature of universal categories as well 
as of particular sense data. Drake's altempt almost amounts 
to a surreiuler of the view of the distinction between expe- 
rience and object as ultimate and really brings him into the 
company of Alexamlor and the American New Realists. 
But this is not the most ohjectional)lo point; finding him- 
self unable to affirm an actual relation between experience 
and object Drake declares their relation to be virtual or 
logical But this implies a serious misunderstanding of 
the nature of perceiving. For the proposition, e.g., ‘T see 
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the table” really means that ‘I actually see the table, whereas 
on Drake's view, it would mean “Aa if I see the table”. 
But every act of an erroneous perception and the 
recognition of its erroneous character are two acta and not 
one, it is wrong to press them into a unity and declare that 
all acts of perception signify a virtual and not an actual 
relation between experience and object. 

The Critical Realists and the older Representationiats agree 
in affirming the independent reality of physical things as well 
as the self Again, they agree so far as our knowledge of the 
self is^ concerned in as much as the data of this knowledge, 
according to both, are mental states. The self, on the 
view of the Critical Realist, as on that of the old Ro- 
presentationist, is the independent reality which is implied 
by mental states. The difficulty of this position is that the 
construction of the independent reality of the self from 
contingent mental states is an impossible task. 

Stout etc. substantially agree with the Critical Realists in 
regard to our present problem^-in spite of their diffei*cnce 
from the latter regarding the status of sense-data. In 
viewing sense-data as mental in the manner of older Re- 
prosen tationjsts these philosophers are indeed under a great 
difficulty which I have previously noticed. 

As regards perceiving as such, they rightly recognises 
its temporary and contingent character, and by giving up 
the older Cartesian conception of it as the essence of the 
soul, agree with other Realists in holding that it consists in 
mental acts. Hut they differ from Alexander etc. in finding 
that the purely empirical interpretation of perceiving as 
constituted merely by awareness, is inadequate, and agree 
with the Critical Realists in advocsiting the Kantian empirico- 
rational understanding of it as awareness mediated by a 
logical process or an element of thought. They therefore, 
commit the same mistake in understanding compresence as 
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we have previously noticed in the case of the Critical Real- 
ists. Again, although in virtue of their view of sense-data 
as mental they avoid a difiSculty which other Realists can not 
—viz. in regard to the ][K)S8ibility of the givenness of sense 
data, they lay the nisei ves .open to a fresh difiBculty in virtue 
of that very view— the difficulty how physical things, by 
acting on sense-organs, can give rise to data of a mental 
character. lastly as regards the self, their theory of it is 
essentially the same as that of the Critical Realists and so 
is opn to the difficulty of the latter. 

Wc have so far seen that the Real ists^ agree .•\mongst 
thoinsclves in so far as they all proceed on the assumption 
that the iinivorse has two distinct sides viz. the mental and 
the physical or, rather, the subjective and the objective — which 
they find sufficiently demonstrated by the fact of knowledge, 
necessarily implying the knower and the object knowp. Hut 
the American Now Realists hold that the universe consists 
merely of objects and that there is nothing which can be 
called subjective. 'I'hey don’t, however, deny that there 
are such things as knowledge or rather consciousness, the 
self or the subject etc., but they hold that these are not sui 
generis but are deduciblc from objects. They ave convinced 
th.at the independent reality of the external world cannot be 
vindicated as lung as wo continue to admit the inde[jendGiit 
reality of the subjective. 

My contention now, is that these philosophers arc wrong 
in attributing their failure to vindicate the indc^iendent reality 
of the external work! to the admission of the independent 
reality of the subject, and that if th(»y rcilucc the subjective 
to the objective, they Ciil to account for that side of the 
universe which is ordinarily regarded as subjective viz. that 
which consists of knowledge, or rather consciousness, tlie self 
elc. Holt, who is the most prominent representative of 
American New Realism, holds that consciousness or perceiving 
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is physically conditioned and that it is dependent on the 
reaction or response of the nervous system. Again, he states 
that consciousness is not in the nervous system but outside 
it. Now the question is : on which side of the nervous sys- 
tem ? Other realists admit two distinct sections of reality 
on the two sides of it viz. the subjective and the objective 
and assign consciousness to the former section, whereas these 
philosophers who admit only one section; relegate conscious- 
ness to the latter. They do not, however hold that conscious- 
ness is coextensive with the whole realm of objects which 
spreads beyond the nervous system but state that a specific 
response of the nervous system cuts off only a small cross- 
section of the realm of object and that consciousness is the 
aggregate of the objects included in the cross-section thus 
cot off. 

Th9 difference between a mere object and an object that in 
known is, on this view, that the latter stands in relation with 
an organic response while the former does not. Put the 
difficulty is that although the fact of an object’s being known 
presupposes an organism's response to it, the presence of that 
^ resfmnse does not necessarily result in the knowledge of it. 
This really* means that there may be unconscious responses. 
But Holt seems to get over this difficulty by holding that 
unconsciousness is really consciousness and thereby implying 
the absurd position that even in a state of dreamless sleep 
when our organism may respond to stimuli, we must be 
conscious. Secondly, the cross-section of the objective world, 
which is cut off by the organic response must, on his view' be 
the object as well as the consciousness of it. That being so, 
the object is inseparable from the consciousness of it. Since 
by iin object is meant something definite and deter- 
minate, i.e. what Holt calls a cross-section of the 
objective w'orld and not the indeterminate world of 
neutral entities and since the object as such a cross- 
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section is inseparable from consciousness, Idealism follows 
as a necessary consequence. Thirdly, not to speak of the 
deduction of that special form of particular actual fact called 
consciousness from neutral entities which are universal logical 
beings characterised by mere possibility, it is impossible to 
deduce particular actual existents as such — no matter whether 
objective or subjective, from the latter. Drake rightly obser- 
ves ‘‘You cannot deduce existence from logical terms and 
propositions. The essence of existence is not existence itself. You 
can have the essence consciousness in a conceptual universe. 
But to have actual consciousness you have to have really exist- 
ing minds'*. Fourthly although Uolt says that the object and 
the consciousness of it are not separated by anything but are 
the two sides of one and the same thing, the truth re.'illy 
is that Holt altogether misunderstands the nature of compre- 
sence in so far ns he fails to notice that conipresence subsists 
between two terms which are not reducible to one another 
and so are such that one of them cannot be said to bt3 the 
same as the other in another as|)eot. Lastly Holt’s theory of 
consciousness is fundamentally defoctivo in that the subject. 
Ego, or the I which is necessarily, involved in every act of 
consciousness, has no place in it. lie would indeed, hold ^ 
that our conscious life is governed by one law, one supreme 
purpose, to which all our actions are subordinated and which 
is the I in the proper sense of the terni. Hut the difficulty is 
that the category of purj^se is of a relative character in 
that it implies not only that to which the purpose belongs but 
also that to which it is directed. That being so. the unity 
of the self ns the unity of such purpose Ciiiinot really 
be said to be its own unity. Moreover, although it is true 
that great men are actuated by a unity of purpose in 
most of their activities, to reduce the unity of the self to 
the unity of purpose is to deny the self to nir)st hiiiiian beings. 
Modern Kealists, no less than other philosophers have fiiilod 
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to vindicate the independent reality of the external world as 
well as of the self on account of their failure to understand 
the true nature of consciousness especially of perceiving. 

T snpfgest the following as the remedy for the difficulties of 
the Realists. In the first place, we must realise that knowing, 
perceiving or, for that matter, any other mode of conscious- 
ness, although it logically presupposes certain conditions viz., 
physical, etc., is, as an actual fact, unconditioned, so that that 
which is given to it may be Avhat is in itself. I have deliber- 
ately used the \vord ''may'* here in onler to indicate that the 
identity of a given data with the external object would depend 
not only on the unconditionality of perceiving but also on 
what status we assign to it. This really brings in my second 
point. That identity, which is absolutely needed for the 
vindication of the independent reality of the external world, 
would be possible provided we hold that knowing, perceiving 
etc., are relations and not existents or qualities of existents. 
The Realists of modern times indeed mention cognitive rela- 
tions, and 3’'et regard knowing, perceiving etc., as mental 

acts which arc existents. Mental acts as existents cannot 

« 

themselves be relations, but stand in need of being related 
to its data in virtue of some relations, which is non-existent 
for those philosophers. William James did a signal service 
to philosophy by first raising his doubt about the exis- 
tence of consciousness, and he was perfectly right in holding 
that it does not exist but he failed to sec that it does not 
exist bGc.ausc it is a relation. Now perceiving as a ndation 
is unique ; and on account of its uniqueness it is compre- 
sence which is qimlitntivoly distinct from other kinds of 
relation. 

The peculiarity of relation is that while it implies relata 
which it relates, it does not enter into the exsitcnce of them. 
So the y»hysical thing, which is given to j)erceiving, is no 
more conditioned, determined or modified by perceiving than 
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the table vrhich stands in the relation of co-existence with the 
chair, is, in any way affected by that relation. Thus it is the 
view of perceiving as relation that alone can vindicate the 
independent reality of the external world. This is not how- 
ever, the only purpose which this view can serve. For, on 
this view, perceiving ns relation no more enters into or affects 
the existence of the self, than the existence of the external 
object so that the self is an independent reality, being thus 
free from the determination of perceiving eta However 
different our cognitive activity may be from our moral activity, 
they both agree in that they equally bring the self and 
the not-self into relation with one another. * That being so^ 
there seems to be nothing to prevent us from arguing that 
cognition is characterised by the same unconditionality which 
Kant claims for moral activity. Kant was indeed very bold 
in extricating knowledge from the operation of every kind 
of mechanical principle, but ultimately succumbeef to the 
iniluence of the traditional causal conception of knowledge 
ill subjecting knowledge to the transcendental activity of the 
logical self. 

Ill 

The Problem of Self-Knowledge. < 

By the term, ‘self-knowledge’ is here meant the seifs 
a'p'jpTthension of iisdfi corresponding to its apprehension of 
the external world — no matter whether apprehension as a 
process is alike or different in nature in the two cases. This 
serves to eliminate an important meaning of the word 
‘knowledge’, namely, that we do not or cannot apprehend a 
thing and yet can a^rt that it exists or in real in some sense. 
Abstract mathematical knowledge as well as our knowledge 
of what Kant called noumenal or supernatural, e. g., immorta- 
lity etc. are instances of knowledge in this sense. Since 
knowledge in the present sense is fundamentally different 
from knowledge in the sense of apprehension, 1 might call 
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the former logical awarenesB and the latter empirical 
apprehem^ion in order to express their difference. There is 
yet another sense of the term ‘sclf-knovvledge’ vrhich is also 
precluded by the view of sense-knowledge as a form of empirical 
apprehension. It was clearly brought out by Descartps in his 
famous statement : "cogito ergo sum”. The self, on his view, 
is neither empirically apprehended nor is asserted to exist 
in virtue of what I have called logical awareness, but is said 
to know itself in the sense that it is, on account of having 
consciousness as its essence, a self-luminous or self-revealed 
existent. 

Now, asreganls the modern Realists those among them, 
who believe in the possibility of self-knowledge, agree among 
themselves in starting with the distinction between the in- 
dependently existing self and mental acts and in holding that 
the former can be said to be known in the sense that its exis- 
tence cah on some ground or grounds be asserted, while the 
latter can be apprehended. In regard to the nature of this 
apprehension they however differ from one anothcri and, as a 
matter of fact, hold two distinct veiws. One section of them 
e.g., the Critical Realists, like Malebranche, Locke and Kant, 
'.state that mental acts must be apprehended as indirectly and 
mediately as physical things, whereas another section Avhich 
includes Alexander etc., hold that this apprehension is direct 
and immediate. However, I have already shown that none 
of the important schools of contemporary Healism have been 
able to construct a satisfactory theory of the self. Then as 
regards the question how far they have been able to make 
out a case for the possibility of our apprehension of menial acts, 
I might also state at once that since mental acts, as previous- 
ly shown are not existents but relations and since relations, 
although they can be said to be known in some sense, are 
certainly not known in the sense that they are apprehended^ 
the question of that possibility can not arise. 
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Now when we turn to the writings of these philosophers 
in our search for the positive grounds on which they affirm 
the possibility of our apprehension of mental acts, we find that 
all that they have done in this respect is to state dogmati- 
cally that such apprehension is a fact. Alexander grants 
without question that mental acts arc lived by the mind, 
that the mind **enjoys" them. Enjoyment, on his view, 
involves no object and so is wholly imuiauent in the self| 
whereas “contemplation** or perceptual knowledge transcends 
some object outside the sulf, Alexander’s whole position 
here may be summed up in one sentence of his own. “My 
self knowledge is knowledge consisting in my self.” The 
Critical Realists likewise assert that we can ’’introspect” not 
necessarily mental acts themselves but certainly their appear- 
ances. “Like outer i)orct*ption” says Drake, “it (introspection) 
gives us, strictly, uiorcly, a passing show of api)earance8, 
which may or may not be the actual character of theWntal 
states introspected." 

Now both of the above positions assume that mental acts 
are existents, which I am not questioning for the present. I 
must however observe that the Oritical Realists, w’ho place 
self-knowledge on the same footing as perceptioi/by hoMiiig 
that just as in the latter we pass on from sens^-data empiri- 
cally apprehended to physical things themselves by means of 
the non-em)iirical processes called ‘‘imagination,” "projec- 
tion” or ‘‘belief.” so in the former we pass on from empirically 
apprehended appearances of mental acts to mental acts them- 
selves by means of the same non-empiric!il process, must 
find as much difficulty in accounting for our knowledge of 
mental acts themselves .as they have already found in account- 
ing for our knowledge of physical things themselves. Now 
since both perception and self-knowledge, on the Critical 
Realist’s view, really shut us within the domain of mere 
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appearances and can show no way to physical things and 
mental acts as they are in themselves, we have no means of 
distinguishing between the appearances of physical things and 
of mental acts and consequently cannot distinguish between 
perception and self-knowledge. Be it noted, however, that in 
spite of this absurdity of his ]K>sition, the Critical Realist is 
fully cognisant of an important truth viz. that knowledge as 
empirical apprehension must involve the distinction between 
subject and object and that self-knowledge is no exception to 
this. The Critical Realists thus throw out a challenge to 
Alexander and others who hold that the self, in living its 
mentafacts, enjoys or apprehends them. But the real |)oint here 
is ignored by both and cau be indicated thus. Knowledge is 
un(]uestionably a relation between two terms, and is direct 
if nothing intervenes between the two terms except that 
relation and indirect if what intervenes between them is 
not merely the relation but some form of existence. In other 
words, knowledge qua knowlodgo—no matter whether it is 
held to be direct or indirect, presupposes two distinct terms. 
That being so, to hold that self-knowledge, which obviously 
docs not involve two distinct terms, is an actual form of 
• knowledge is to admit an absurdity. The Critical Re.*ilist9 
seek to avoid this absurdity by stating that one and the same 
mental act can itself be two distinct terms demanded by the 
cognitive relation, in so far as it is in itself and also appears 
to itself^^which is an equally absurd position ; w'hcrcas 
Alexander and others dogmatically assert that it is not absurd 
to hold that knowledge e. g. self-knowledge involves only one 
term. That self knowleilge i. e. apprehension of mental acts 
is not a fact has also been held ; but Moore points out that 
this is due to their diaphanous eharactor. Broad makes a sti’enu- 
ous effort to vindicate the fact of our knowledge of mental acts, 
lie states that just as we can have a direct non-inferential 
knowledge of the relating relation of ‘^between" when a (lattern 
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of three dots in a line is presented to our inspection, so we 
can be said to apprehend a mental act in the sense that we 
have a direct non-inferential knowledge of the relating rela- 
tion of a “complex” which is constituted by such “terms" 
as toothache etc., and is a mental act. (cf. The Mind and its 
Place in Nature, pp. SOS-IIOD). This, far from vindicating the 
fact of self-knowledge in his sense of the term, rather ex- 
plains it away. For, in the first place, "mental act” which is 
here understood as a relating relation is not the existent 
event which Broad understands by that term; secondly, 
although it is a fact that we can know relations, our know- 
ledge of them is certainly not empirical ajPprehenslbn so 
that self-knowledge Avhich on Broad’s view is the knowledge 
of a relation, cannot be empirical apprehension, which, ac- 
cording to him, it should be. 

The only form of the doctrine of self-knowledgei which 
cannot be theoretically disproved is that according to which 
we can directly and immediately apprehend mental acts. 
This is due to the fact that it is ultiui.itcly dogmatic. Our 
choice, therefore, lies between the present form of that doctrine 
and the view that the empirical apprehension of these mental 
acts is not a fact — which may also be said to Hie dogmatic 
in character. So £ir as I am concerned, I choose the latter 
alternative. Since the so-called mental acts Mre nothing but 
relations and since relations arc sin^h that we can be logically 
amre of them but cannot f!?npiriraMy apprehend them, the 
present form of the doctrine of self-knowledge is absolutely 
unacceptable from the point of view of this pni)er. This 
does not, however imply that by self knowledge I moan logical 
awareness of the cognitive relations. Since the cognitive re- 
lation, on my view', is something w'hich merely relates the 
self and the object of its knowledge but floes not enter into 
the existence of either, the logical awareness of it can no 
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more be self knowledge than knowledge of the external world. 
Self-knowledge in the etiiotest sense of the term is, on my 
view, the logical awareness of the independently existing 
self. 









